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Prominent Singers from the Studios of | 


ETTORE VERNA 


Scoring International Successes! | 
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OUTSTANDING ARTISTS INCLUDE: 


ZINKA MILANOV — Leading Soprano, Metropolitan Opera 
Association. Now touring Europe. 

NORINA GRECO — Leading Soprano, Philadelphia-La Scala 
Opera Co.; Cincinnati Summer Opera Co. Now touring 
South America. 

GERMANA Di GIULIO — Leading Soprano, Teatro Alla Scala, 
Milan; Teatro Del'Opera, Rome, Italy. 

WINIFRED HEIDT — Mezzo Soprano, San Francisco Opera 
Association, Chicago, Philadelphia—La Scala and New 
York City Center Opera Companies. 

KURT BAUM — Leading Tenor, Metropolitan and San Fran- 
cisco Opera Associations; Cincinnati Summer Opera. 
Engaged for 1949 at Teatro Alla Scala, Milan, Italy. 

RAMON VINAY — Leading Tenor, Metropolitan Opera Asso- 
ciation. Season 1948-49 at Teatro Alla Scala, Milan, Italy. 

EUGENE CONLBPY — Leading Tenor, New York City Center 

Opera Co., Cincinnati Summer Opera and Paris Opera. 

| 1948-49, Royal Opera, Stockholm; 1949, Teatro Alla Scala, 

Milan, Italy. 
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DEBUT ARTISTS 1947 


EVA DE LUCA — Leading Lyric Soprano, Philadelphia — | 
La Scala Opera Co., Lyric Opera Association, | 
New York, and Teatro Lirico, Milan, Italy. | 

JANE FRAZIER — Coloratura Soprano, Opera debut with | 
Teatro Lirico, Milan, Italy; San Carlo Opera Co., 
New York; Lyric Opera Association of New York. 

BETTE DUBRO — Mezzo Sopranc, Opera debut with Teatro 
Lirico, Milan, Italy; New York City Center Opera Co.; 
Lyric Opera Association of New York. | 

FRANK PALUMBO — Baritone, New Jersey and Brooklyn ] 
Opera Companies; Lyric Opera Association of New York. 


DEBUT ARTISTS 1948 | 


GEORGE ROBERTS — Tenor, Lyric Opera Association of ] 
New York (debut as the Duke in ''Rigoletto'' in Wash- | 
ington, D. C.). 

JOHN DIMOS — Leading Basso, Lyric Opera Association 
of New York (debut as Ramfis in ‘Aida’ in Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 








| Auditions by appointment only 
| 
| STUDIO: 130 WEST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. CIRCLE 6-9778 | 
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Metropolitan Season 
Assured at Eleventh Hour 


1948-1949 season for the Metro- 
A politan Opera Association was 

authorized by the board of di- 
rectors on Aug. 23. The season had 
been in jeopardy since Aug. 4, when 
the board announced the cancellation 
of all plans for the season because of 
failure to agree upon terms with the 
twelve unions involved in its opera- 
tions. A subsequent meeting between 
board and union representatives on 
Aug. 12 prepared the ground for the 
reconciliation which took place Aug. 
23, when all twelve unions agreed to 
continue working without any read- 
justment of last year’s contracts. 

Because of the late start in making 
preparations, the opening of the season 
will probably be delayed beyond the 
originally announced date of Nov. 8. 
The season may be shortened slightly 
—perhaps to sixteen or _ seventeen 
weeks instead of eighteen. Edward 
Johnson, general manager of the Met 
ropolitan, has returned from his vaca- 
tion to plan the season. Before Aug. 
23 no contracts with artists had been 
renewed, but no serious problems are 
expected to arise from the delay, since 
most of the Metropolitan's artists—in- 
cluding a number of new European 
singers under option until Aug. 1— 
have refrained from making commit- 
ments which might conflict with their 
operatic engagements. 

The meeting at which an accord was 
reached between the management and 
the unions was attended by George A. 
Sloan, chairman of the board, Charles 
M. Spofford, president of the associa- 
tion, five other board members, and a 
committee of five union representa 
tives, headed by Hyman R. Paine, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the American 
Guild of Musical Artists. The confer- 
ence took place fifteen minutes after 
the close of a meeting of the stage 
hands’ union, the last of the twelve to 
decide to forego all new demands upon 
the Metropolitan management. 

In return for the co-operation of the 
unions, in the face of last year’s $220, 
000 deficit, the management promised 
to give serious consideration to the 
problem of setting up a social security 


system. The insistence upon such a 
provision by the unions had remained 
an obstacle to negotiations even after 
all the unions had abandoned their in- 
tention of asking for wage increases. 
At the management’s request, a joint 
committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the twelve unions and of the 
board and management will be formed. 
The unions issued a statement : 


“This agreement was made as a re- 
sult of the unions’ acceptance of a 
sacrifice in wage increases and social 
welfare benefits for the season 1948- 
1949. We were motivated in this step 
by the fact that we wanted to insure 
the continuance of the presentation of 
opera at the Metropolitan. However, 
we are determined to obtain the ele- 
mental rights of unemployment and 
social security insurance which mil- 
lions of Americans have enjoyed for 
more than a decade. Such benefits are 
particularly vital to Metropolitan em- 
ployees because of the short period of 
their employment. 

“We wish to make it clear that we 
are counting on the Metropolitan 
board of directors, as it has agreed, to 
start immediately the exploration of 
methods for keeping the opera house 
running in future seasons. This should 
be on a basis where reasonable needs 
including social welfare benefits of its 
employees can be met and the people 
of this country can be assured of the 
continuing existence of one of its great 
cultural institutions.” 


Final agreement was reached on the 
following basis: 

(1) The status quo will be maintained 
as to all wage scales; 

(2) The association will state as its 
policy its intention to bring itself 
under the Federal social security 
system as soon as benefits under 
this can legally be extended to 
employees of non-profit institu 
tions ; 

(3) The association will use its best 
efforts to obtain from the broad- 
casting and recording companies 

(Continued on page 21) 





The principals of The Turk in Italy at Tanglewood applaud Boris Goldovsky, 

who directed the first American production of Rossini's opera in more than 100 

years: Adele Addison, Marshall Heinbaugh, Francis Barnard, June Gardner, 
Robert Goss, and David Lloyd 
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Wide World 


PEACE REIGNS AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Three diplomats of the Metropolitan: An aura of official good will surrounds 

Charles M. Spofford, president of the Metropolitan Opera Association; George 

A. Sloan, chairman of the board; and Hyman R. Faine, executive secretary of the 
American Guild of Musical Artists 


Rio Orchestra 
Resumes Despite 
Internecine Battles 


By Lisa M. PepreRCcORN 


RIO DE JANEIRO 

“HE most important news of thi 
Rio de Janeiro season is the re 
suscitation of the Brazilian Sym 
phony for a series of concerts which 
began with a pre-season program con 
ducted by Eugene Szenkar. While the 
orchestra had not actually ceased to 
exist during the past few months, it 


had engaged in a struggle for sur- 
vival which caused a scandal in this 
city. Founded eight years ago by 


Jose Siqueira and Mr. Szenkar, the 
Brazilian Symphony gave the city of 
the Federal District an orchestra for 
paid symphony concerts only. After 
the first two years, public response 
was so great that the government pro 
vided only a small subvention. 

$y 1946, however, the government 
subsidy had increased to $60,000, sup- 
plemented by an additional $40,000 
given by the city in return for vari 
ous children’s concerts, special sub 
scription cencerts with guest conduc- 
tors, and popular non-subscription 
concerts. With these sources of finan- 
cial aid, the artistic development of 
the orchestra took a normal and en- 
couraging course, even though the 
1945 season had ended with a small de- 
ficit for which the Bank of Brazil 
supplied a loan. 

Yet despite a normal budget in 1946, 
the fiscal situation during the succeed 
ing years became exceedingly involved. 
Monthly paychecks failed to come 
through except on sporadic occasions, 
but the orchestra fulfilled its schedule 
and lived on hopes and promises. 

At the end of the 1947 season, the 


(Continued on page 19) 





Students Give 
Rossini Opera at 
Berkshire Festival 


By Crcu. SMITH 


TANGLEWOOD 
Bias: its third-annual August pro- 


duction, the Opera Department of 

the Berkshire Music Center at 
Tanglewood made its first foray into 
the regions of comic opera. With 
such sober achievements as Benjamin 
Britten’s Peter Grimes and Mozart's 
Idomeneo to its credit in 1946 and 
1947, the student performers, under 
the imaginative leadership of Boris 
Goldovsky, this summer exhumed a 
forgotten work by Rossini, first pre 
sented at La Scala in Milan in 1814 
as Il Turco in Italia, and given in 
English at Tanglewood as The Turk 
in Italy. An attempt to capitalize 
upon the mixed-nationality situation 
which had been successful in the case 
of L’Italiana in Algeri, Il Turco in 
Italia never attained a place in the 
continuing operatic repertory. Man- 
uel Garcia, encouraged by the popu- 
lar enthusiasm for his production of 
The Barber of Seville in New York 
in 1825, staged Il Turco in the fol- 
lowing year, and revived it in 1840. 
Since that time it has never been sung 
in New York or, as far as available 
records show, in any other American 
city. It has not been revived in Italy 
since 1882 nor have any performances 
been given elsewhere. 

In Mr. Goldovsky’s lively revision, 
The Turk in Italy has clearly taken a 
new lease on life. The Tanglewood 
opera director attributes its feeble 
early career. to “the looseness of the 
plot, which has ultimately visited the 
same fate upon all of Rossini’s operas 
except The Barber of Seville.” This 


(Continued on page 12) 
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THE ORCHESTRAL REPERTOIRE IN 1947-1948 


Audiences Begin 
To Accept New Music 


By Ropert Sasin 


QUIPPED with the statistics of 
MusIcaAL AMERICA’s annual sur- 
vey of the symphonic repertoire, 

one is tempted to make some general- 
izations about our musical Everyman, 
that mythical average music lover at 
the average symphony concert in the 
average American city He is a solid 
conservative who is at least twenty 
times as fond of Beethoven as he is of 
Bartok, though he is sufficiently open- 
minded to want to hear some contem- 
porary music. He likes the familiar 
and the well established, and listens to 
Richard Strauss at least six times as 
often as he does to Aaron Copland. 
He demands enough American music 
to give a growing representation to 
native composers on programs, but he 
is satisfied with a very small dosage 
at infrequent intervals. He is also sus- 
ceptible to fashions and foibles in 
music. The visit of a celebrated musi- 
cian, the occurrence of an anniversary, 
or the eager competition among inter- 
preters for new works by “name” com- 
posers is likely to influence what: he 
hears. 

Mr. Everyman's favorite composers 
are Beethoven, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, 
Brahms and Wagner. He also likes 
Debussy and Ravel, and never seems 
to tire of Fetes and Nuages and the 
second set of orchestral fragments 
from Daphnis et Chloé. Among the 
modern composers, Richard Strauss. 
Stravinsky, Rachmaninoff, Prokofieff 
and Sibelius hold positions close to his 
heart. He is just beginning to develop 
a taste for Hindemith, Barték, Honeg- 
ger and Milhaud, who offer a serious 
challenge to his ears, which have been 
so filled with 19th century music that 
the dissonances of the 20th come as 
something of a shock. Copland, Gersh- 
win, Barber and Gould are the Ameri- 
can composers whose music he hears 
most often. 

Of course, one must not take such 
generalizations too literally, for statis- 
tics are notoriously open to a variety 
of interpretations. It would be easy, 
for instance, to prove with percentage 
figures that Stravinsky is one of the 
most popular of contemporary com- 
posers. Does this mean that music 
lovers hum tunes from Oedipus Rex 
during their lunch hours or carry 
scores of the Symphony in C with 
them on the subway? Alas, no. It 
means simply that The Firebird and 
Petruchka have become established in 
the repertoire like certain pieces of 
Debussy and Ravel; and the very sub- 
scribers who find the Symphony of 
Psalms deenly disturbing can listen to 
the early Stravinsky works with the 
same sense of fireside comfort with 
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which they absorb Beethoven and _ cial concerts of American music, pop Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien 
Brahms. _ concerts, concerts on tour, and other Sevitzky. 88 works. Beethoven—4; 


Several facts do emerge clearly from 
the survey. In the first place,"an amaz- 
ing variety of music is plgyed each 
season by the nation’s leading: orches- 
tras. Despite the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of standard*ysymphonies, 
tone poems and operatic excerpts, the 
repertoire is not’ so deadly dull as it 
has been described by justifiably re- 
bellious listeners who have just heard 
their thousandth performance of 
Brahm’s First Symphony when they 
were longing for Mahler or Roussel, 
not to speak of Van Dieren or Dalla- 
piccola. 

The 24 orchestras covered in this 
survey played 774 works this season, 
and American music is making slow 
but steady progress. Too little of it is 
heard, and too seldom, but each season 
finds more of it on programs. Of the 
774 works, 149 were written by Amer- 
icans. Repetition is still the crying 
need of the American composer. For 
it is only when his music becomes fa- 
miliar to audiences through frequent 
hearing that the composer can begin 
to sleep at night without worrying 
about money for rent and food. 

This survey is a compilation of fig- 
ures drawn from the 1947-1948 pro- 
gram books of 24 American orches- 
tras. In the course of the season these 
orchestras played, in their regular con- 
certs, 4,020 performances of 774 differ- 
ent works. 625 of the works were by 
158 foreign composers and 149 were 
by 88 Americans. (For purposes of 
tabulation, such foreign-born musi- 
cians as Stravinsky, Hindemith and 
Bloch are retained in the foreign cate- 
gory, even though they are now Amer- 
ican citizens). Foreign works received 
a total of 3,640 performances, and 
American works 390. There were 31 
premieres of foreign works and 27 of 
American works. It should be noted 
that this survey does not include spe- 


non-subscription programs. 

In the listing of orchestras which 
follows, the three composers most fre- 
quently represented on the season’s 
programs are indicated (four, when 
there is a tie). The figure after the 
name of the composer indicates the 
number of performances—not of in- 
dividual works—given during the 
year, The percentage figure in paren- 
thesis at the end of each entry indi- 
cates the portion of the total perform- 
ances devoted to American works: 


Baltimore Symphony, Reginald 
Stewart. 100 works. Wagner—l11: 
Tchaikovsky—9; Bach—7; Mendels 
sohn—7. (12%) 

Boston Symphony, Serge Kous 
sevitzky. 73 works. Mozart—5; 
Brahms—5; Beethoven—5. (12%) 

Chicago Symphony, Artur Rod- 
zinski. 105 works. Beethoven—9; 
Tchaikovsky—8; Mozart—6; Strauss 
—h, (4%) 

Cincinnati Symphony, Thor John- 
son. 81 works. Beethoven—6; Wag- 
ner—5; Tchaikovsky—5; Brahms— 
4. (11%) 

Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell. 
73 works. Beethoven—8: Mozart 
8: Mendelssohn—7; Brahms—4. 
(8%) 


Columbus Philharmonic, I|zler 
Solomon. 38 works. Beethoven—3; 
Copland—2; Brahms—2. (16%) 


Dallas Symphony, Antal Dorati. 
53 works. Beethoven—6; Mozart— 
3; Tchaikovsky—3. (7%) 

Detroit Symphony, Karl Krueger. 
62 works. Beethoven—6; Wagner— 
4: Mozart—4; Strauss—3. (16%) 

Duluth Symphony, Joseph Wag- 
ner: 19 works. Wagner—2; Rimsky- 


Korsakoff—2. (5%) 


Erie Philharmonic, Fritz Mahler. 


3eethoven—6: Tchaikov- 
(6%) 


34 works. 
sky—3; Prokofieff—3. 


Wagner—3; Brahms—3. (13%) 

Kansas City Philharmonic, Efreni 
Kurtz. 32 works. Brahms—4; Bee- 
thoven—3; Schumann—2. (9%) 

Los Angeles Philharmonic, A\|- 
fred Wallenstein. 60 works. Brahms 
—10; Stravinsky—6; Beethoven—5. 
(10%) 

Minneapolis Symphony, Dimitri 
Mitropoulos. 97 works. Beethoven- 
8; Wagner—7; Brahms—5. (6%) 

National Symphony, Hans Kind- 
ler. 120 works. Wagner—8; Tchai- 
kovsky—7; Beethoven—7. (12%) 

NBC Symphony, Arturo Tosca- 
nini and others. 69 works. Beetho 
ven—9; Mozart—5; Wagner—5 
(1%) 

New Orleans Symphony, Mas- 
simo Freccia. 53 works. Beethoven 
—6; Tchaikovsky—4; Brahms—4. 
(60%) 

New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Bruno Walter and others. 
158 works. Beethoven—12; Mozart 
—10; Brahms—8; Wagner—8 
(10%) 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy. 98 works. Tchaikovsky- 
7; Mozart—6; s,eethoven—6; 
Brahms—5. (9%) 

Pittsburgh Symphony, Fritz Rein 
er. 75 works. Beethoven—8: Men- 
delssohn—6; Mozart—5. (8%) 

Rochester Philharmonic. Erich 
Leinsdorf. 48 works. Beethoven—8; 
Wagner—5; Brahms—4. (8%) 

St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir 
Golschmann. 85 works. Mozart—6; 
}rahms—6; Beethoven—5. (8%) 

San Antonio Symphony, Max 
Reiter. 64 works. Beethoven—5: 
Gershwin—4; Tchaikovsky—4; 
Mendelssohn—3. (10%) 

San Francisco Symphony, Pierre 
Monteux. 132 works. Beethoven— 
11; Wagner—9; Tchaikovsky—7. 
(12%) 





New American Works 


Aliferis, James-—-Symphony No. 1 
(Minneapolis) 
Barber, Samuel—Knoxville: Summer of 


1915, for soprano and orchestra (Bos 


(Boston); Big Sing (Indianavolis) 
Dello Joio, Norman—Three Symphonic 
Dances (Pittsburgh) 
Diamond, David-—-Symphony No. 4 (Bos- 


ton) 

Elwell, Herbert Pastorale, for voice 
and orchestra (Cleveland) 

Etler, Alvin — Passacaglia and Fugue 
(Pittsburgh) 

Gillis, Don—Portrait of a Frontier Town 
(Cincinnati) 


Harris, Roy—-The Quest (Indianapolis) 

Henry, Philip—Pacific Nocturne (Wash 
ington) 

Jenkins—Passacaglia (New Orleans) 





ton) 

Brant, Henry—Symphony No. 1 (Cin 
cinnati) 

Carter, Elliott — Holiday Overture 
(Baltimore) 

Cowell, Henry—Short Symphony No. 4 


I.udlow, Benjamin—Fantasy on Christ 
mas Carols (Detroit) 

McDonald, Harl-—-Saga of the Mississippi 
(Philadelphia) 

Nadelman, Leo 

Persichetti, Vincent 
(Philadelphia) 

Piston, Walter 
ton) 

Read, Gardner 
burgh) 

Robertson, Leroy 
(Detroit) 


Lamentation (Detroit) 
Symphony No. 


Symphony No. 3 (Bos 
(Pitts 


Pennsylvania 


Tri‘ogy for Orchestra 


Rohe, Robert—Three Impressions for 
Double String Orchestra (New Or 
leans) 

Shapero, Harold Symphony for Classi 
cal Orchestra (Boston) 

Thomson, Virgil--The Seine at Night 
(Kansas City) 

Ward. Robert—Symphony No. 2 (Wash 
ington) 

Wargo, George Symphony No. i 
(Washington) 

Weaver, Powell Fugue for String. 


(Kansas City) 
Zimbalist, Efrem—Violin Concerto in C 
sharp minor (Philadelphia) 


Other New Works 


Feuille d’Images (St. Louis) 
Concerto on Themes of Co 
oboe and strings (Kansas 


Aubert 

Barbirolli 
relli, for 
City) 

Braga—Variations on a Brazilian Theme 
(Chicago) 

Brott—Fancy and Folly (St. Louis) 

Gomes—Alvorada, Symphonic Interlude 
from O Escrevo (Chicago) 

Grainger—Youthful Suite (Indianapolis) 

Guarnieri—Prologo e Fuga (Boston); 
Abertura Overture Concertante (Chi- 
cago) 

Guerrini--La Citta Perdutta; for chorus 
and orchestra (Indianapolis) 

Harsanyi Divertimento No. 2, for 
strings and trumpet (St. Louis) 

Khachatourian—Cello Concerto (Boston) 

Landowski--Edina, symphonic poem (St. 


Louis) 
Malipiero—Symvhony No. 4 (Boston) | 
Martin—Symphonie Concertante, for pi 


ano, harpsichord, and harp with doubk 
string orchestra (Chicago) 

Martinu — Toccata and, Two 
( Baltimore) 


Canzones 


, Vivaldi-Giannini 


Nabokoff— The Return of Pushkin (Bos 
ton) 

Prokofieff-Symphonic Suite 1941 (Erie) 

Rachmaninofft--Symphony No. 1 (Phila- 
delphia) 

Respighi—Aria for Orchestra (Washing 
ton) 

Reti 

Rosenthal—Les 
apolis) 

Saeverud Rondo 
ton) 

Sandby—Elfhill; Norwegian Bridal Pro- 
cession (Washington) 

Schnabel—Rhapsody for Orchestra 
(Cleveland) 

Shostakovich Five Preludes, orches 
trated by Lan Adomian (St. Louis) 
Siqueira—Conga, Toada, and Céco, from 
Nordestina Suite No. 1 (Chicago) 
Tansman—Symphony No. 7 (St. Louis) 
Toch — Hyperion, dramatic prelude 

(Cleveland) 
Villa-Lobos—Madofia (Boston) 
Vitali-Lévy—Chaconne (St. Louis) 
Concerto Grosso in D 
minor (Cincinnati) 
Weinberger—Overture to opera, The Be- 
loved Voice (Erie) 


Piano Concerto (Detroit) 
Petits Métiers (Indian- 


Amoroso (Washing 
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CAGE 


VA 


By P. GLANVILLE-HIcKs 


YRIL CONNOLLY once wrote that “a 

public figure can never be an artist, and 

no artist should ever become one, unless 
his work is done and he chooses to retire into 
public life.” This is perhaps putting it a little 
too strongly, for there are many kinds and 
degrees of artist, all indispensable to artistic 
evolution. But to one who is an artist in the 
highest sense, meditation is an absolute pre- 
requisite ; and in the vital pandemonium that is 
musical America, few have the strength, the 
inclination, or the awareness of its importance 
to embark upon a way of life which ensures 
time for reflection. 

John Cage has this strength and this aware- 
ness. He is very much a part of America’s 
avant garde musical progress, and is an im- 
portant and controversial figure in it. Yet he is 
in it, and not of it, in a way that a certain type 
of creative mind can be in his community. He 
lives on a remote promontory of the lower East 


River at the top of a tall house. The bare white 


rooms look out in many directions over the 
water. There are India matting floors, a few 
young orange trees in earthenware pots, and a 
large grand piano, the mechanical “change- 
ment” in place for the particular piece on 
which he is at work. Décor here is a matter of 
proportions and surfaces, the one concession 
being an aerial arabesque of delicately con- 
structed wire mobiles which emphatically define 
space to the eye. These serve as a visual con- 
centration point that frees the ear to receive 
the unexpected sounds of the “prepared” piano 
—a disembodied beauty of sound without asso- 
ciation, without precedented timbre or form, 
without aesthetic antecedent. 

Mr. Cage was born in Los Angeles and was 
a thoroughly’ trained composer in conventional 
technical systems before he began his transfor- 
mations of timbre. He was a pupil of Henry 
Cowell and of Schonberg, and later was himself 
a teacher—at the Cornish School in Seattle, at 
Mills College in California, and at the School 
of Design in Chicago. It is often said of him 
that he is an “exotic,” an “orientalist” and a 
“stunt man,” but only in the most superficial 
sense could these categorizations stand. In 
essence he is exactly the opposite. If there are 
in his music some parallels to oriental music, 
it is because there are contemporary musical 
trends which are evolving structural and spatial 
procedures similar to those of certain Eastern 
systems, and the similarities are bound to be- 
come increasingly apparent. 

Mr. Cage is at once a highly sensitive, 
curious and mystic creator, and a_ practical 
craftsman whose recognition of the limitations, 
restrictions and possibilities peculiar to the 
modern composer is most realistic. His prac- 
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.. a ping, qualified by a thud” 


ticality has expressed itseif amply in an ability 
to achieve the actual birth in performance ot 
most of his works, in spite of the novel and 
unlikely ensembles they have often called for. 
In the past ten years he has organized no less 
than 14 concerts of music for percussion orches- 
tras (trained by himself) and for “prepared” 
pianos. Mr. Cage is not the first American to 
become fascinated with percussion. It is the 
extroverted aspect of rhythm and rhythm’s re- 
incorporation as the vital starting point for 
construction’ which is America’s outstanding 
organic contribution to musical history—the 
germination point for what might be termed 
the “rhythmic revolution,” a phenomenon 
that has changed form as profoundly as the 
harmonic revolution of Moussorgsky-Satie- 
Debussy changed color. 

Mr. Cage, like Edgar Varése, Paul Bowles, 
Arthur Honegger and others, has also been 
associated with what has sometimes been called 
a “dada” movement in music. The incorpora- 
tion of klaxon horns, milk bottles, telephone 
bells and factory whistles into scores of quite 
serious intent was doubly confusing to the 
listener. In Europe it assumed the aura of a 
metropolitan folk-lore as part of the proletarian 
utterance, while here in America it had tech- 
nical rather than idological significance, and 
developed more particularly as an offshoot of 
the percussion movement. Hilarious results 
were achieved in this field, finding perhaps 
more legitimate employment in the documentary 
film than in the concert hall—though the move- 
ment invaded both with equal aplomb. This 
movement had an entirely serious starting 
point, however, and sprang from a_ profound 
mistrust for the “seriousness” and “classicality” 
of the academic parade of means as ends. An 
abuse of the means quickly debunked this 
ostentation and redirected the emphasis to the 
esthetic, to the starting point, propounding the 
theory that anything can be beautiful if the 
esthetic content is designed and the result ex- 
pressive. This movement in music has touched 
everywhere, leaving the terminology widened 
and uninhibited and audiences more or less 
unprotesting. It was a phase of reaction, and 
reaction is invariably more vociferous and ex- 
plosive than action, for its function is to break 
down old forms, while to action falls the slower 
and far more arduous task of building a new 
classicism from renewed elements. It is this 
responsibility that is in the hands of the com- 
poser of today. 

The relation between content, form and the 
terms of expression is a point of consciousness 
in artistic creation, and is a most delicately 
adjusted integration. It is with this region that 
Mr. Cage is preoccupied: he is still an ex- 
perimentalist. I sav “still” because the common 
ground in contemporary form and idiom is 
now sufficiently established to allow of two 
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distinct types, classicist and experimentalist. 
The former finds richly adequate and uses to 
the full all conventional procedures; the latter 
continues to push forward the frontiers in the 
materials of expression and statement. Mr. 
Cage is definitely an experimentalist, and his 
relationship to the body of contemporary 
creative output is rather similar to that of a 
research scientist to the field of applied science. 

This is not to imply that his activities are 
to be valued purely as contributive discoveries. 
His musical works exist as integrated utter- 
ances of a very high order; but he has ab- 
stracted each element with which he works, 
stripping sound of associations—instrumental, 
aesthetic, or even, in the associative sense, 
emotional—until one receives the impression 
that all legitimate musical elements are present 
only in their chemically pure state. 

With the felt need for this highly individual- 
ized research, Mr. Cage has gradually with- 
drawn from experiments in externalized 
rhythm, percussive music, to work with. its 
more introverted organic aspect, pulse. He has 
also become fascinated with the dramatic power 
of the pause—the intent void as a point of 
arrival, of climax in a texture of sounds 
designed to set silence as a jewel. From this 
need for a one-man laboratory has gradually 
emerged his prepared piano, which has become 
to him a miniature orchestra, infinitely varied 
in its mutations and free of the demands and 
compromises that are unavoidable in coopera- 
tive ventures with percussion and other 
ensembles. In this laboratory John Cage pur- 
sues with the utmost introspection, and with a 
high sensitivity of intuitive intellect, his bril- 
liant investigations into the nature and origin 
of inspiration. 

It is difficult to describe the sound made by 
a prepared piano to those who have never 
actually heard it. Virgil Thomson, in a moment 
which combined perception and whimsy, wrote 
that it is “a ping, qualified by a thud.” Here 
and there straight piano tones will be left 
“unprepared,” and these emerge from the 
thuddy texture like gongs in their shattering 
limpid elegance, their sound hovering poised in 
aural space as the less resonant notes pass in 
scurrying designs. The changement of the piano 
is differently adjusted for each piece or set of 
pieces, and is precisely laid out with charts and 
directions at the front of the book. The change- 
ment is achieved by the addition of divers 
objects to the strings of the piano at varying 
distances from the damped point. Screws, bolts, 
(with careful specification as to type and size), 
rubber bands, bamboo slats, weather-stripping. 
hairpins and a miscellany of strange, small 
objects of quite humb'e origin are pressed into 
service. Their homely nature again evokes to 
the less thourhtful a reminiscence of the dada 

(Continued on page 20) 
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At Brevard, N. C., Tossy Spivakovsky, violinist, rehearses the Beethoven Concerto 
with James Christian Pfohl and the festival symphony orchestra, in preparation 
for the fifth program of the third annual Brevard Music Festival, held on the 
grounds of Transylvania Music Camp. Other soloists were Joseph Battista, pianist; 
William Hess, tenor; Frances Yeend and Mary Bothwell, sopranos 


SUMMER MUSIC IN GRANT PARK 


By RutuH Barry 


CHICAGO 


A NEW conductor, Alfredo Anto- 
nini, and the solo appearance of 
the orchestra’s concertmaster, Fritz 
Siegal, drew a large audience to the 
Grant Park concert July 7. Mr. An- 
tonini’s intense direction made itself 
felt at once. Bach’s A Mighty Fortress 
Is Our God was strong of tone and 
structurally firm, and the lighter 
works, such as Bizet’s L’Arlésienne 
Suite No. 1, and Ponchielli’s Dance of 
the Hours, were solidly grounded. Mr. 
Siegal played Bruch’s Concerto in G 
minor with beautiful, clear tone and 
an ease of execution that allowed the 
music to flow freely. 

When Mr. Antonini conducted again, 
July 9, he confirmed the good first 
impression he had made. He led the 
orchestra in an accurate but light- 
spirited performance of Mendelssohn’s 
Italian Semphuny. and brought au- 
thentic Mediterranean feeling to De 
Falla’s Three-Cornered Hat dances 
and pieces by Tucci and Don Alfonso. 
Regina Resnik, soprano, was soloist in 
arias from Cavalleria Rusticana and 
in Dvorak’s Five Gypsy Songs. Her 
self-effacing approach to music and 
the able way she serves it made her 
interpretations deeply absorbing. 

The following evening was devoted 
to operatic music. Paul Breisach con- 
ducted, and the orchestra, which is 
sometimes rather wobbly, played the 
overtures to The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Semiramide, The Gypsy 
Baron and other selections with ex- 
traordinarily good co-ordination, Miss 
Resnik employed her rich, full soprano 
intelligently and effectively in arias 
from La Forza Del Destino, Hérodi- 
ade, and Madama Butterfly. She was 
joined by Ramon Vinay in duets from 
Otello and Cavalleria Rusticana. 

On July 11 Mr. Breisach led the 
orchestra in a sensitively wrought per- 
formance of Mozart’s Linzer Sym- 
phony in spite of many distractions 
such as airplanes with advertising 
messages and crying babies. The con- 
ductor’s precise direction also brought 
fine results in Mozart’s Marriage of 
Figaro Overture, Brahms’ Academic 
Festival Overture and the Rameau- 
Mottl Ballet Suite. Ramon Vinay sang 
Celeste Aida and La Donna é Mobile, 
and though his voice was a bit tight, 
his interpretations were warm and 
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spirited. Later he clowned through a 
group of songs in English, Spanish 
and Italian. 

A new conductor, Erich Leinsdorf, 
and a new soloist, Joseph Fuchs, drew 
a sizable audience to the wind-swept 
park on the chilly evening of July 14. 
Mr. Leinsdorf called for big solid tone 
in Wagner’s Die Meistersinger Over- 
ture and Brahms Second Symphony 
but was not always successful in 
achieving the best balance. Mr. Fuchs 
played Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto 
with a clear, pleasing tone and techni- 
cal security. 

On July 17, an audience of fifty 
thousand was attracted by the park’s 
cool breezes and a program that of- 
fered Mendelssohn’s Incidental Music 
to a Midsummer Night’s Dream. Nine 
of the thirteen episodes were presented 
with the assistance of the Chicago 
Park District Opera Guild Women’s 
Chorus and with Priscilla Gillette, 
soprano, and Nell Rankin, contralto, 
speaking the verses and singing the 
solo passages. The performance, un- 
der Mr. Leinsdorf’s direction, caught 
the charm and fantasy of the music 
beautifully. Next evening Miss Gil- 
lette and Miss Rankin had bigger op- 
portunities to display their talents. 
Miss Rankin sang Non Pin Mesta 
from Rossini’s La Cenerentola with a 
full, flexible, well-disciplined voice, 
and Miss Gillette captivated the audi- 
ence with an agile rendition of 
Strauss’ Voices of Spring, though her 
attractive voice needed better projec- 
tion. Duets from Mozart’s Cosi Fan 
Tutte and Strauss’ Rosenkavalier com- 
pleted their offerings. 

Mr. Leinsdorf’s disciplinary work 
with the orchestra paid musical divi- 
dends at his final program. Haydn's 
C Major Symphony was shiningly 
clear, calm and collected, and the Race 
Track Galop which ended a group of 
pieces by the Strauss family was clean 
and excitingly paced. 

Ervin Laszlo, 15-year-old pianist. 
made his Chicago debut July 21 and 
fully justified his reputation, playing 
Liszt’s E flat Concerto with a bril- 
liance of technique and a fine grasp of 
style. It was a pleasure at this concert 
to welcome back Antal Dorati, whose 
conducting here last year had aroused 
much enthusiasm. In Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony, Weber’s Overture 
to Oberon and Tchaikovsky’s Fran- 
cesca da Rimini he again demonstrated 

(Continued on page 38) 


Mishel Pia:tro, con- 
ductor, whose Lon- 
gines Symphonette 
won a first award in 
the readers’ poll, re- 
ceives a token from 
Quaintance Eaton, 
associate editor of 
Musical America 


Hot Weather Music 
By Detroit Symphony 
Valter Poole Chooses Eight 


Works at Fair Grounds Shell 
Free Concert Series 


Detroit.—Over 8,000 persons were 
present July 13 at the opening pro 
gram of an eight-week free summer 
series by the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra, Valter Poole, the Orchestra’s 
assistant conductor, directing, at the 
Michigan State Fair Grounds Shell. 
Three concerts each week are spon- 
sored jointly by the Detroit Federa- 
tion of Musicians, AFL, and Henry 
M. Reichhold, president of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The programs are based on the 
works presented by the Michigan 
soloist of the evening, and filled out 
by the music of light summer listening, 
including the usual surfeit of Johann 
Strauss, and of popular taste, includ- 
ing this year’s annoying Fiddle-Fad- 
dle, by Leroy Anderson, and Khatcha- 
turian’s threadbare Sabre Dance. 

Soloists thus far have been: Fred 
Kendall, tenor, singing Una Furtiva 
Lagrima and songs by Herbert and 
Geehl; the Detroit pianist Evelyn 
Gurvitch performing Schumann’s Con- 
certo in A minor; Dirk Van Emmerik, 
the orchestra’s first-desk oboist, play- 
ing Domenico Cimarosa’s Oboe Con- 
certo; and Robert Jones, head of the 
orchestra’s trombone section, negotiat- 
ing David’s Allegro Majestoso. Edou- 
ard Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole was 
performed July 31 by a 15-year-old 
Detroiter, Daniel Majeske. The ballet 
provided Mr. Poole with suites from 
Tchaikovsky’s Swan Lake and Offen- 
bach’s bouncy Gaité Parisienne. Okla- 
homa and Song of Norway provided 
musical comedy excerpts. On only one 
occasion has a symphony been played, 
July 22, when Dvorak’s Fifth filled 
the entire first half of the concert. 

One work, new in point of composi- 
tion but old in inspiration, has been 
essayed: Hazel Sweat Cottle’s In an 
Oriental Mood — much-watered-down 
Ketelby or Ippolitov-Ivanov. More 
pretentious music is promised for the 
coming month, notably a symphony, 
subtitled Eloise, by a Detroiter, Ernest 
Salisbury, who composed the music as 
a therapeutic exercise at the Michigan 
Institution for the Insane. 

LEONARD Darry 





Beethoven Series in Town Hall 
By London String Quartet 


The London String Quartet, return- 
ing after a long absence to New York, 
will present a Beethoven Festival at 
Town Hall: four subscription con- 
certs on Saturday and Sunday, Oc- 
tober 30 and 31. The programs will 
include, in chronological order, the 
last ten Beethoven quartets and the 
Grosse Fuge. 
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Worcester Festival 
Plans Announced 


Curzon, Novaes, Peerce, Watson, 
and Haugh to Be Soloists with 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


Worcester. — The 89th Worcester 
Music Festival, to be held October 25 
through 30, has announced its pro- 
grams. As in previous years, four sub- 
scription concerts on Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday evenings 
will present the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Eugene Ormandy, conductor, and 
the Festival Chorus, directed by 
Walter Howe. Alexander Hilsberg, 
associate conductor, will take over the 
orchestra for extension concerts, the 
concert of familiar music on Monday 
and the concert for young people on 
Saturday morning. 

Soloists will be Jean Watson, con- 
tralto; Guiomar Novaes, pianist; Jan 
Peerce, tenor; Polyna Stoska, so- 
prano; Harold Haugh, tenor, and Clif- 
ford Curzon, pianist. Beethoven's 
Eighth Symphony, Mozart’s Haffner, 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fourth will be 
heard, as well as Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Scheherazade, Prokofieff’s Scythian 
Suite, and the second set of fragments 
from Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé. The 
chorus will be heard in scenes from 
Honegger’s King David and in Ko 
daly’s Psalmus Hungaricus, Mous- 
sorgsky’s The Defeat of Sennacherib 
and the Coronation Scene from Boris. 
Mme. Novaes will play the Schumann 
Concerto, and Mr. Curzon the Rach- 
maninoff Second. This will be the sec- 
ond Festival appearance for Miss Wat- 
son, and the third for Worcester-born 
Polyna Stoska. 

Attractions for the coming season as 
announced by two local managements 
are as follows: Fine Arts Course at 
Clark University, Dr. Loring H. Dodd, 
director: Boris Goldovsky’s New En- 
gland Opera Theater in Menotti’s The 
Old Maid and the Thief and Mozart’s 
The Impresario; Patricia Travers, 
violinist; Marimi Del Pozo, Spanish 
coloratura soprano. The Civic Music 
Association in the Auditorium: RCA 
Victor Show, with Robert Merrill, 
baritone; Isaac Stern, violinist; Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, Hans 
Kindler, conductor; Florence Quar- 
tararo, soprano; Cleveland Orchestra, 
George Szell, conductor; Benno Moi- 
seiwitsch, pianist, and the Robert Shaw 
Chorale. Joun_ F. Kyes. 





Ballet Theatre Postpones 
Opening of New Season 

Ballet Theatre, which has been di 
rected for the past two years by Lucia 
Chase and Oliver Smith, cancelled its 
contracts for the first part of its tenth 
annual transcontinental tour. 

Letters sent to local managers ex- 
plained that increased production and 
operating costs led to the step. 
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DANCE MOVES TO THE COUNTRY IN NEW ENGLAND 


Festival of American Dance 
At New London Includes Stron¢ 
Croup Composition by Martha Graham 





By Ceci, SMITH 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
compositions by Martha 
Graham, Doris Humphrey, 
José Limon, Pauline Koner 
and Erick Hawkins were features of 
a ten-day American Dance Festival 
presented on the campus of Con- 
necticut College, New London, from 
Aug. 13 to 22. Three leading dance 
companies co-operated in a series of 
twelve concerts designed to show the 
scope, richness and theatrical impact 
of modern American dance. Seven 
programs were given by Miss Graham 
and her company; three by Mr. 
Limén and his troupe, with Miss 
Koner as guest artist, and two by the 
company centering upon Sophie 
Maslow, Jane Dudley and William 
3ales. 

The festival was the 
six-week summer school of modern 
dance, administered jointly by Con- 
necticut College and New York Uni- 
versity. The prominent artists who 
participated in the festival also gave 
instruction to 120 students from all 
parts of the country. Thus the edu- 
cational and theatrical aspects of the 
enterprise were given the unity of a 
single point of view, and the public 
performances served as realizations of 
the artistic ends the pupils hoped to 
attain through their study. 

In many of its general outlines the 
program at New London was mod- 
elled after the summer sessions held 
it Bennington College in Vermont be- 
fore the war; and Martha Hill, of New 
York University, and Mary Josephine 
Shelly, of Bennington, brought to the 
new undertaking the idealism and 
practical skill they had demonstrated 
when they were in charge of the Ben- 
nington festivals together. 

In one important regard the New 
London festival differed from those 
it Bennington. A decade ago the 
modern American dance was still in 
an unsettled, formative state, and it 
was Bennington’s primary purpose to 
provide a forum for experimentation. 
Such works as Miss Graham’s Let- 
ter to the World, Punch and the 
Judy, El Penitente, Hanya Holm’s 
Trend, and Doris Humphrey’s New 
Dance were originated at Bennington, 
along with a good many compositions 
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which were useful in their day but 
failed to remain long in the repertory. 
Today the modern dance is a mature 
and assured field of activity, and de- 
spite the sprinkling of new works on 
the programs, the New London fes- 
tival served primarily as a means of 
amassing—for the first time in a 
single, co-ordinated dance season—the 
established output of a variety of 
modern choreographers. 

Only one work of high distinction 
emerged from the festival. To a com- 
missioned score by Norman Dello 
Joio, and with decor by Isamu No- 
guchi, Miss Graham on Aug. 13 pre- 
sented Wilderness Stair, a fifteen 
minute group dance. Bearing the sub- 
title, Diversion of Angels, the new 
composition has no plot or narrative 
action. In it Miss Graham turns 
abruptly away from the use of Greek 


myths which characterized her ° last 
three previous works (Cave of the 
Heart, Errand Into the Maze, and 


Night Journey), and abandons the 
anguished mood of tragic neurosis 
which has been her preoccupation for 
several years. 

Wilderness Stair is, mirabile dictu, 
an utterly joyous conception, devoid 
of all overtones of fear, frustration, 

(Continued on page 23) 


Jose Limon and members of his group 
in Doris Humphrey's Corybantic 





Pnotographs by Dwight Godwin 


Wilderness Stair, the new group work danced by the members of the Martha 

Graham company—without Miss Graham—at the Festival of American Dance at 

New London, provided the individual performers with striking opportunities to 

display their technical skill and expressive gifts. The moment shown above gives a 

glimpse of the style of Pearl Lang (left) and Natanya Neumann; Robert Cohan 

is on the floor in the background. In the section illustrated at the left, the male 
dancer in the foreground is Mark Ryder 


Busy Summer Season at Jacob's Pillow 


Ted Shawn Returns; 
Visiting Dancers Seen 
In Variety of Works 


LEE, MASS. 


A random sampling of three of the 
summer’s ten bills at Jacob’s Pillow, 
near Lee, Mass., indicated that the 
artistic standards were not high. 
The programs which fell under the 
scrutiny of this reviewer were marked 
by a good deal of trivial subject mat- 
ter, inept composition, and mediocre 
performance. Visiting dancers were 
apparently allowed to present any- 
thing they chose—even to La Meri’s 
familiar trick demonstration of Hindu 
gesture language as an interpretation 
of hymn tunes and popular songs- 
and each of the three programs was 
an incredible hodge-podge, thrown to- 
gether on the apparent assumption 
that you can entertain an audience if 
you give it enough different things. 

Ted Shawn returned as director of 
Jacob’s Pillow this summer, after a 
year’s absence, and, with all due 
recognition of his past accomplish- 
ments, it cannot be said that he has 
transformed the tortured institution 
into a distinguished dance center. His 
own new ballet, Minuet for Drums, 
presented Aug. 27 and 28, was a par- 
ticularly dispiriting phenomenon, It 
may be taken as typical of the present 
aspirations of Jacob’s Pillow, because 
it was created by the director, and be- 
cause it was the most costly and 
ambitious production of the whole 
summer. 

Minuet for Drums is based upon 
Stefan Lorant’s book, The New 
World, and deals with a French ex- 
pedition to Florida in 1564. It is full 
of naked Indians jumping up and 
down in a squatting position, cere- 
monial processions, and preparations 
for battle. The story is told partly 
in old-fashioned pantomime and partly 
by readings from the Lorant book. 
Catherine de Medici and her com- 
mander, at the side of the stage, are 
witnesses to the dance episodes. At 
the end, a young Indian chief: is 
brought in, carrying a casket of gold 


nuggets. Letting her eye fall first on 
the gold, and then on the lithe young 
chieftain, Catherine de Medici utters 
a double-entendre only Mae West 
could inflect properly—‘But definitely, 
this is a territory we must annex’- 
and the final curtain falls. 

I report this only to indicate why 
I think Jacob’s Pillow does not de- 
serve to be taken seriously. A week 
earlier, a new work by Myra Kinch. 
Song of Sabia, to music by Manuel 
Galea, turned out to be not so silly, 
but very thin and without compelling 
ideas of movement, On the same pro- 
gram, Ruth Page and Bentley Stone 


struck much the most professional 
note. Miss Page danced her superb 
Tropic, a dance composed about 


twenty years ago and taking place on 
the floor, with arresting movements 
paralleling those the modern dancers 
thought of later; and together Miss 
Page and Mr. Stone gave the pre- 
miere of an extremely adroit period 
satire, entitled Valse Cecile—1927. 
La Meri presented ethnologic dances 
of various nationalities, in beautiful 
costumes ; but she does not dance well, 
and her performances belong in a 
school rather than in the theater. 

On Aug. 6 and 7, Iva Kitchell in- 
troduced two new modern-dance sa- 
tires, Obsession—which made its 
points well, though not so well as her 
earlier Soul in Search—and an im- 
provised piece called Lament for ea 
Withered Lily, which needs more 
work. Harvey Brown, her pianist, 
wrote effective music for both new 
compositions. On the same program, 
Nikita Talin and Nathalie Krassovska 
of the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
offered classical tidbits, which they did 
not perform very well, and Mr. 
Shawn, who no longer dances with 
any accent, exhumed his Cutting the 
Sugar Cane, Gnossienne, Spear Dance 
Japonesque and Two Flamenco 
Dances. 

A good many well-known dancers 
appeared on programs I did not see. 
Those occasions may have been more 
impressive than the ones I shared. 
Among the visiting artists were Alex- 
andra Danilova, Ruthanna Boris, 
Frederic Franklin, Leon Danielian, 
and Federico Rey. Cecm Smrra. 
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Six Centuries of Dutch Music: 
Continuous Tradition 


A Sturdy and 


By ALEXANDER L. RINGER 


r SHE number of works played 
by American symphony or- 
chestras increases every year, 

and in the past season the enormous 

repertory performed has displayed 
even more variety and international 
character than ever before. Yet in 
all this music-making the Nether- 
lands—or Holland. as this nation is 
more often, though incorrectly, 
called—has been almost entirely un- 
represented. Pierre Monteux was 
responsible for the single exception 

to the general rule of neglect, a 

revival of Willem Pijper’s Third 

Symphony in honor of the great 

composer, teacher and critic who 

died suddenly last year. 

For the average American musi- 
cian and concertgoer no association 
between music and the Dutch would 
exist at all, if it were not for Mr. 
Monteux’s efforts on behalf of 
Pijper’s work, the Dutch origin of 
the prominent American composer 
Bernard Wagenaar, the recent an- 
nouncement of an American tour by 
the Amsterdam Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra in the fall of 1949, and the 
distant remembrances of the former 
leader of the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra, Willem Mengelberg, in his 
years with the New York Philhar- 
monic from 1921 to 1929. This 
lack of rapport is largely explained 
by the peculiarities of musical de- 
velopment in the Netherlands, a de- 
velopment somewhat similar to that 
in England. Both England and the 
Netherlands have made a musical 
comeback since the last years of the 
19th century; a genuine new music 
has existed in these countries for 
scarcely more than a single genera- 
tion. 

English composers now occupy 
an adequate place on American 
concert programs, but the Dutch 
still remain unknown. The reasons 
for this phenomenon are not pri- 
marily of a purely musical kind. 
With Britain the United States 


shares a common language; fur- 
thermore, the traditional cultural 
ties between Anglo-Saxon countries 
and the other political and social 
factors which keep England and 
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America closg* together. are valid 
only to a much lesser degree in 
American-Dufch relations. 

Any plea for the new Dutch 
music as an artistic contribution 
that would enrich American musi- 
cal life must be set forth with an 
understandigg of the conditions 
which made its renascence possible. 
What happened to music in the 
Netherlands during the centuries 
between the decline of the poly- 
phonic “Netherlands school” and 
the time of the first world war, 
when Sem Dresden and Willem 
Pijper published their first major 
works? We shall find that for 
more than two centuries musical 
life in the Netherlands was demon- 
strated in performance rather than 
in productivity of composers of in- 
ternational importance. 

In the 15th and 16th centuries 
the Netherlands occupied a leading 
position in music. The Netherlands 
composers—for the most part na- 
tives of that section of the nation 
which now belongs to Belgium— 
were also honored all over Europe 
as teachers and performers. But 
with the death of Jan Pieterszoon 
Sweelinck, the great “maker of com- 
posers” of Amsterdam in the first 





Sem Dresden 


part of the 17th century, the poly- 
phonic “Netherlands school” came 
to an abrupt end. From that point 
on, most scholars maintain, Holland 
was musically dead. The most gift- 
ed of Sweelinck’s pupils were such 
German organists as Scheidt, 
Scheidermann, and Praetorius, who 
passed on the polyphonic heritage 
of the Netherlands to Johann Se- 
bastian Bach. The Netherlands it- 
self was not to produce a major 
composer for centuries to come. 
But it is contrary to experience 
throughout the history of art to 
assume that the death of one great 
artist can completely cut off a coun- 
try’s artistic resources. If the emi- 
nent representatives of any art pro- 
vide an individual expression of 
intrinsic cultural trends of their 
times, it is impossible to believe 
that the Netherlands found them- 
selves in a musical vacuum immedi- 
ately after Sweelinck’s death. To 
be sure, the Catholic church had 
ceased to stimulate the creation of 
music, and the Calvinists in Hol- 
land were strongly opposed to most 
forms of musical activity. But the 
true sources from which a people’s 
music derives cannot be dammed up 


by religious conventions. They may 
be hidden for a while, but their 
flow does not cease. Nevertheless, 
the composer did not fit into the 
social picture at this time, and cre- 
ative abilities could not come to the 
fore again until psychological cir- 
cumstances were more favorable to 
musical composition. 

Sweelinck’s tradition as an or- 
ganist has occupied a prominent 
place in the musical life of the 
Netherlands up to this very day. 
Especially during the summer, a 
period generally lacking important 
musical events, free organ recitals 
in churches all over the country 
have at all times enjoyed great pop- 
ularity. The church has also al- 
ways been actively concerned with 
a kind of public music which is 
most characteristic of the Low 
Countries, the musig-of the carillon, 
or tower music. Ever since the 
Spanish brothers Hemony came to 
the Netherlands three centuries ago 
to construct an ingenious system of 
bells played from a keyboard, the 
people of Dutch towns and villages 
have gathered in: their picturesque 
market places on warm summer 
evenings to listen to the agreeable 
and far-reaching music from the 
church towers. Thus a new con- 
nection was established between 
church and social music, entirely 
within the spirit of a time that 
often saw an organist’s salary paid 
by both church and town admin- 
istration together. 

As for purely secular music, a 
glance at Dutch paintings will 
show the important role of music in 
the Dutchman’s life. The musical 
instruments in paintings 


these 
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range from the poor dance musi- 
cian’s fiddle to the harpsichord on 
which a well clad young lady does 
her first exercises. You may recall 
Franz Hals’ Lute Player, or J. M. 
Molenaar’s Domestic Concert with 
its characteristic picture of musical 
activity in the 17th century. 
Besides popular and domestic 
music the new movement toward 
public concert life in the 18th cen- 
tury was felt no less in Holland 
than in other countries. The dem- 
ocratic organization of the country, 
exceptional at that time, made the 
Dutch merchants even more eager 
to popularize artistic activity than 
the nobility who still ruled art in 
France. Such famous violinists and 
composers as Geminiani‘and Loca- 








Johan Wagenaar (1862-1941), organist 
of Utrecht Cathedral and composer of a 
successful opera 


telli visited Holland extensively, 
and the latter, after many years of 
residence, died there in 1764. 
Father Mozart took his nine-year- 
old prodigy to the Netherlands, 
where little Wolfgang Amadeus 
and his sister Nannerl played in all 
the major towns in 1765 and 1766. 
A little later Abt Vogler, the teach- 
er of Weber and Meyerbeer, toured 
the country, giving recitals on all 
the famous organs. For both the 
elder Mozart and Abt Vogler, con- 
certs in Holland, had lost nothing 
of their international publicity 
value, even as long as 150 years 
after the death of Sweelinck. 

But the Netherlands had lost 
their first rank political position to 
other European powers, and this 


decline in international prestige 
suggests an explanation for the 
gradually diminishing importance 


of the national arts in the 18th and 
19th centuries. No doubt such geo- 
graphical and economic factors as 
the shipping trade and the general 
affection of the Dutchman for trav- 
eling were also responsible for the 
fact that music in the Netherlands 
was now largely provided by im- 
ports from other countries. 

The share of various foreign na- 
tions in the musical importations of 
the Netherlands underwent con- 
stant changes. During the Napo- 
leonic regime the Netherlands were 
invaded by French artists of every 
kind. As a reaction, German music 
came to the fore immediately after 
the Netherlands had been freed 
from the French. The creation of 
the two independent states, Belgium 
and the Netherlands, in 1839, re- 
sulted in a new cultural separation 
of the northern country from its 
southern neighbor. But in both 
countries the musical programs 
throughout most of the 19th cen- 
tury were to a large extent mirrors 
of German romantic music. 

Not until the 20th century did a 
strong reaction to the German ro- 
manticism, so strange to the Dutch 
character, finally take place. This 
new movement was regressive in 
that it attempted a return to the 
musical spirit and attitude of the 
15th'and 16th century Netherlands 
polyphonic schools. But it was also 
progressive in an evolutionary way, 
since it developed the new means 
offered by Wagner and his follow- 


(Continued on page 9) 
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By SoLoMON KAHAN 


MEXICO CITY 
HE season of the Opera Nacional 
i recently ended at the Palace of 
Arts was artistically and finan- 
cially successful. The repertory was 
more hackneyed than in past seasons, 
and there was no Wagner at all this 
year, but the audience did not mind, 
as long as the singers were first rate 
artists. All performances were sold 
out. 

La Gioconda provided the fourth 
pair of performances. Astrid Varnay 
was a highly dramatic Gioconda ; Wini- 
fred Heidt was the Laura; Leonard 
Warren, Barnaba; Kurt Baum, Enzo 
Grimaldo; Fanny Anitua, a Mexican 
artist, La Cieca; and Roberto Silva, 
Alvise. The Italian conductor Guido 
Picco, a resident of Mexico, con- 
ducted with inspiring vigor. Irene 
Hawthorne choreographed the dances. 

Renato Cellini, Italian conductor, 
gave lustre to Verdi's Otello at the 
fifth pair of performances. Ramon 
Vinay was heard in the title part; 
Astrid Varnay as Desdemona; Leon- 
ard Warren as Iago; The Mexican 
artist Carlos Sagarminaga as Cassio; 
and Concha de los Santos as Emilia, 
The minor parts were well done by 
José Mendiate, Ignacio Ruffino and 
Gilbero Cerda. 

Astrid Varnay appeared as. Aida. 
Winifred Heidt was the Amneris; 
Kurt Baum, Radames; Giuseppe Val- 


dengo, making his début, Amonasro; 


Roberto Silva, Ramfis ; José Mendieta, 
the Messenger ; and Ana Maria Tenso 
the Priestess. The chorus was trained 
by Eduardo Hernandez Moncada. 
Guido Picco conducted. 

_ Three foreign artists and one Mex- 
ican scored an extraordinary success 
in Rigoletto—Nadine Conner as Gilda; 
Giuseppe Di Stefano as the Duke; 
Giuseppe Valdengo as Rigoletto; and 
Oralia Dominguez as Maddalena. All 
the others in the Verdi work were 
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ers. Ultimately, however, as reac- 
tion and evolution often’ do, it 
turned into a revolutionary process, 


Willem Mengelberg conducting the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra: a bust by Alex- 
ander Archipenko 
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Mexico City Opera Season Lacks Novelty 


Mexican artists, and they gave an ex- 
cellent account of themselves. Renato 
Cellini conducted. 

In Traviata, the Violetta was Miss 
Conner; the Alfredo Mr. Di Stefano; 
and the Germont Mr. Valdengo. 
Eduardo Hernandez Moncada, the 
choral director of the Opera Nacional, 
on this occasion made his debut as an 
opera conductor. 

At the closing pair of performances, 
Irma Gonzalez proved a Manon of 
rare distinction. Also in the cast were 
Giuseppe Di Stefano, Giuseppe Val- 
dengo, and Roberto Silva. Renato 
Cellini once more showed the elo- 
quence of his baton. The opera had to 
be given a third time. 

Two series of concerts were given 
by the Orquesta Sinfénica del Con- 
servatorio at the Palace of Fine Arts. 
Each series included four concerts. 
The conductors at the first series were 
Luis Sandi and two newcomers, Sal- 
vador Ochoa and Jésus Durén. 

Several exceptionally interesting 
works were performed at this series: 
Hommage to Garcia Lorca, by the 
late Silvestre Revueltas; The Tes- 
tament of Freedom by Randall 
Thompson; Homage to Cervantes, by 
José Pablo Moncayo; Les Illumina- 


tions by Benjamin Britten; Luis 
Sandi’s Concertino for flute and or- 
chestra; Blas Galindo’s Suite; and 


Carlos Chavez’s Sinfonia India. The 
other series was led by Luis Sandi. 
An outstanding feature of these con- 
certs was a performance of the Kyrie 
and Gloria from Beethoven’s Missa 
Solemnis. The Conservatory Choir 
sang. 

The National University Symphony 
had at its fourth concert two young 
guest conductors. One of them was 
the regular conductor of the Orquesta 
Sinfénica de Yucatan, Daniel Ayala, 
and ‘the other was Andrés Archila, 
the permanent leader of the Guatemala 
Symphony. Mr. Ayala conducted the 
world premiere of his colorful Im- 


pressions of a Trip to The United 
States, a suite which is divided into 
four parts—On a Greyhound Bus, The 
Washington Capitol, In a Negro 
Suburb in the South, and Echoes from 
American Indian Life. The Guatemalan 
conductor gave an excellent account 
of himself in a performance of a 
Partita for strings by the Guatemalan 
composer Enrique Solares. 

José Ives Limantour scored at the 
following concert with a program 
whose mainstays were Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony and Prokofieff’s 
Peter and the Wolf. 

The sixth concert was given under 
José Rocabruna, the associate con- 
ductor, who successfully interpreted 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony and 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto, with the 
Mexican artist Alfonso Rendén as the 
soloist. 

A Beethoven program was offered 
at the seventh concert, under José F. 
Vasquez. On the final program were 
a beautiful Sinfonietta by Mr. Vasquez, 
Shostakovich’s Piano Concerto (ably 
performed by Carlos Rivero), Bach’s 
Third Suite and Verdi's Te Deum. 

The Orquesta Filarmonica gave its 
second concert of the Beethoven Fes- 
tival under Ernest Roemer. Paul 
Loyonnet performed the Fourth Piano 
Concerto, and Henryk Szering was the 
soloist in the Violin Concerto. 

The Jalapa Symphony under José 
Ives Limantour gave a Festival of 
British Music, in which the works 
of Benjamin Britten figured most 
prominently. 

The excellent Madrigalistas Choir 
gave four concerts under Luis Sandi. 

Two Sunday morning concerts 
were given in the Metropolitan Movie 
House by the Orquesta Filarmonica. 
At the first one, conducted by José 
F. Vasquez, Rudolf Firkusny was ac- 
claimed for his performances of 
Brahms’ First Concerto and Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Concerto. 

The following Sunday Jacques Thi- 








when Debussy, Stravinsky, Schoén- 
berg, and the young Hindemith 
captured the souls of Dutch com- 
posing youth. 

For half a century, as long as 
conductors like Van Bree, J. E. 
Stumpff and Johannes Verhulst, 
schooled in the early Romantic tra- 
dition, dominated the country’s 
musical life, the works of Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann and their epigones 
constituted the standard repertory 
of Dutch orchestra. Verhulst, a 
pupil of the two German masters, 
was especially opposed to “modern” 
music like that of Berlioz and Wag- 
ner. As late as the 1880s the pro- 
grams of the Felix Meritis in Am- 
sterdam or the Diligentia in the 
Hague were still exclusively filled 
with the names of classical and 
conservative Romantic masters. 

But when its time has come, no 
reaction has ever been able to hold 
up progress. In 1886 Verhulst re- 
signed, not quite voluntarily, and 
Wagner and Liszt entered the pro- 
grams in triumph. This new de- 
cisive influence marked the starting 
point of the present renaissance of 
music in Holland. 

The widespread practice of choral 
singing has been maintained in the 
Netherlands without interruption 
ever since the Middle Ages. This 
cherished Dutch tradition is re- 
sponsible for an almost unique sit- 
uation. It is difficult even today to 
find a single village without a fairly 
good male chorus. The Star of 
Maastricht and the Apollo in Am- 


sterdam are among the finest male 
choruses in present-day Europe. 
All over the country hundreds of 
thousands of people are engaged in 
choral singing. Amsterdam has at 
least four first rate mixed choirs, 
each with more than 150 members. 
Much of the excellence of today’s 
choral singing is due to the stimu- 
lus given by the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Musical Art ( Maat- 
schappig tet Bevordering der Toon- 
kunst), which since the first half 
of the 19th century has maintained 
choruses in many towns. Further 
encouragement has come _ from 
church circles which, while opposed 
to instrumental music, have always 
encouraged community singing. 
The Netherlands, it should be 
kept in mind, has about the same 
population as greater New York. 
Amsterdam, with little more than 
800,000 inhabitants is about the size 
of Baltimore ; the population of The 
Hague, the national capital and the 
residence of the Queen, is approxi- 
mately 500,000. As a result of the 
urban organization of the Dutch re- 
public, cultural life in the Nether- 
lands has never undergone the cen- 
tralization characteristic of France 
after Louis the Fourteenth. The 
smaller towns were able to continue 
their independent existence, a sur- 
prising phenomenon in a nation 
with so small a territory. This 
feeling of independent civic pride 
largely explains the amazing num- 
ber of municipal orchestras founded 
in the late 19th and early 20th cen- 








Kurt Baum, one of the leading singers 
in the season of the Mexican National 
Opera 


baud played Mozart’s Third, Fourth 
and Fifth Violin Concertos superbly. 
José Ives Limantour and the orchestra 
provided beautiful accompaniments. 

Cloe Elmo, who sang at the Palace 
of Fine Arts, made a better impression 
as an opera singer than as an in- 
terpreter of songs. 

The local audience liked the Amer- 
ican baritone Lawrence Winter, whose 
second recital offered an ambitious 
program of Lieder as well as spirit- 
uals. 

An outstanding artistic event was 
the recital given by Rudolf Firkusny. 
Paul Lyonnet gave an all-Beethoven 
recital. The Mexican pianist, Pablo 
Castellanos, was also heard in a recital. 
A new and highly interesting Sonata 
by Rodolfo Halffter was performed 
at the recital given by the Mexican 
pianist Garcia Mora, a champion of 
modern piano music. 


TE 


turies — Groeningen, 1852; Maas- 
tricht, 1883; Amsterdam, 1888; 
Arnhem, 1889; Utrecht, 1892; The 
Hague, 1903; Haarlem, 1913; Rot- 
terdam, 1918—to mention only the 
main cities. These ensembles have 
from 60 to 100 professional musi- 
cians as permanent members. Since 
the beginning their conductors have 
been Dutchmen, as has the entire 
instrumental personnel except for a 
few foreign players of special abil- 
ity who were members of the larg- 
est orchestras up to the end of 
World War II. Stimulated by the 
larger cities, the smaller towns, 
such as Leeuwarden, Tilburg and 
Breda, also converted their long 
existing Collegia Musica into ade- 
quate modern orchestral societies. 
The little son of a Dutch musician 
was not far from right when he 
said to his school teacher, “In Hol- 
land they grow tulips, painters and 
musicians.” 

Does this look like the manifesta- 
tion of a country that is musically 
dead? Dutch musical art was ready 
to flower when the numerous con- 
ditions for artistic creativity were 
all at hand. These factors were 
finally present by the second half 
of the 19th century—in painting 
with such opposed characters as 
Van Gogh and Breitner, in litera- 
ture with the no less contrasted 
Multatuli and Boutens, in music 
with such composers as Bernard 
Zweers and Alphons Diepenbrock, 
such conductors as Henry Viotta 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Carmen Climaxes 


Indianapolis Series 


Production of Bizet Opera with 
Resnik and Sullivan Conducted 
by Sevitzky 


INDIANAPOLIS. — Fabien Sevitzky 
staged Bizet’s Carmen in the first of 
two performances Aug. 16. He gath- 
ered together four young stars of the 
Metropolitan—Regina Resnik, Brian 
Sullivan, Hugh Thompson and Claudia 
Pinza; three young singers from Chi- 
cago—Lois Gentile, George Tozzi, and 
John Hurley; Nino Ruisi, from the 
National Opera Company; and, from 
Indiana, David Aiken and Jane John- 
ston, to complete the cast. May Val- 
entine, of Chicago,-trained she chorus 
of 60, and Davidova served as ballet 
mistress. The opera’ was sung in 
English. 

Nothing was spared to make the 
production a success. The staging 
was excellent, and the music was well 
sung. Miss Resnik, singing with a 
sensuous, well colored voice, gave a 
tempestous portrayal of Carmen. Mr. 
Sullivan’s robust tenor was well 
suited to the part of Don José, and 
Mr. Thompson, as Escamillo, displayed 
a high baritone of fine quality. Miss 
Pinza made a charming stage figure 
as Micaela, although her words were 
not distinguishable, and her light 
lyric voice failed her on high notes. 
The rest of the cast maintained a high 
standard of performance, with special 
credit being due to Lois Gentile. Be- 
tween the two performances, the prin- 
cipals offered a concert of operatic 
excerpts. 

The program August 11 was de- 
voted to Viennese music, with Mar- 
guerite McClelland, soprano, Martha 
Larrimore, contralto, and Jon Crain, 
tenor, as soloists. Miss) McClelland 
sang Strauss’s Tales from the Vienna 
Woods and Charles’ Let My Song Fill 
Your Heart; she possesses an ideal 
veice for light opera and operetta. 
Crain sang Lehar’s Yours Is My 
Heart Alone and Vilia, and Martha 
Larrimore sang Magdalena’s aria 
from Der Evangelimann, by Kienzl. 

The last concert of the summer 
series was given Aug. 14. Mr. Sevit- 
zky prepared an interesting choice of 
classic and semi-popular music. He 
played Beethoven’s Egmont Overture 
and the Andante Cantabile movement 
from Tchaikovsky’s 5th Symphony 
with unerring musical taste. The 
soloist of the evening was Thomas L. 
Thomas, baritone. He sang the 
Serenade from Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni with mellifluous suavity, and 
gave an hilarious account of the 
Largo al Factotum from Rossini’s The 
Barber of Seville. 

Mr. Sevitzky had opened the sea- 
son with an all-Gershwin program 


on July 18, with Sidney Foster as 
piano soloist. On July 21, Gladys 
Swarthout was soloist in operatic 


arias and requests from her radio pro- 
grams. EpwIn BILTCLIFFE 





Zawisza Appointed 
To Indianapolis Post 
INDIANAPOLIS.—Fabien Sevitzky has 
announced the appointment of Leon 
Zawisza, concertmaster of the Indian- 
apolis Symphony since 1938, to the 
post of assistant conductor, Mr. Za- 
wisza, who has made solo appearances 
with the orchestra on numerous occa- 
sions, will retain his position as con- 
certmaster in addition to his new 
duties. 


YOUNG AMERICAN CONDUCTOR 


desires to organize Symphony Or- 
chestra and Chorus in culturally 
minded community anywhere in 
U. S. Distinguished musical and 
educational os ca Address 
Box 901, Musical America, 113 W.f 
57th St., N. Y. C. 19. 
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After an outdoor Carmen performance in Indianapolis, conductor and cast 
gather backstage: Brian Sullivan (Don José), Lois Gentile (Mercedes), John 
Hurley (Remendado), Regina Resnik (Carmen), Hugh Thompson (Escamillo), 
Fabien Sevitzky, David Aitken (Morales), Jane Johnston (Frasqu'ta), George Tozzi 


(Dancairo), Claudia 
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Plan Announced for 
New Seattle Orchestra 


SEATTLE.—Cecilia Schultz has ac- 
cepted the post of manager of a new 
symphony orchestra proposed, but as 
yet unnamed, by forty former mem- 
bers of the Pacific Northwest Sym- 
phony. The new group hopes to play 
sixteen concerts at the Moore Thea- 
ter, under the business direction of 
Mrs. Schultz, for 25 years a concert 
manager in Seattle. Alvin Schardt is 
chairman of the musicians’ commit- 
tee of the proposed orchestra. 

The announcement of plans for the 
new orchestra adds a competitive note 
to the troubled orchestral situation in 
Seattle. Two years ago the Seattle 
Symphony and the Tacoma Philhar- 
monic were merged, and the composite 
organization was named the Pacific 
Northwest Symphony. Carl Bricken, 
former conductor of the Seattle Sym- 
phony, remained as conductor of the 
new group, and Eugene Linden, for- 
mer conductor of the Tacoma Sym- 
phony, served as associate conductor. 
At the end of the 1947-1948 season 
Mr. Bricken resigned, and the Pacific 
Symphony was formally disbanded. 

Efforts are being made to raise 
funds to support a revived Seattle 
Symphony. This project is now im- 
peded by the schismatic group of 
forty players who are intent upon 
founding a new orchestra to replace 
the Seattle Symphony. Since Seattle 
is not large enough to support two 
orchestras, the city is likely to find 
itself without any svmphony at all this 
season unless the warring factions can 
be reconciled in time to move ahead 
in some sort of concerted effort. 


Survey Evaluates 
Barzin Group Training 


The National Orchestral Associa- 
tion has announced the results of a 
survey in which it undertook to ana- 
lyze the effectiveness of the training 
which musicians receive in its pro- 
gram. The survey of 37 leading or- 
chestras of the country found that 300 
of the Association’s former members 
are included in the personnel of these 
orchestras. Of these, 90 occupy first 
desk positions. These figures compare 
with 236 members and 79 first desks 
revealed in a similar survey of the 
1947-48 season. 

The National Orchestral Associa- 
tion will begin its rehearsal activity 
this year on Oct. 4. All training is 
given free of charge, and any musi- 
cian who exhibits a technical pro- 
ficiency on his instrument and can 


sight-read is eligible for membership. 
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Pinza (Micaéla), Nino Ruisi (Zuniga) 
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Chapple Conducts 
St. Louis Outdoor Music 


Sr. Lours.—The fourteenth season 
of concerts by the Little Symphony, 
presented in the Washington Univer- 
sity Quadrangle, began June 18 under 
the direction of Stanley Chapple. Ben- 
jamin Britten’s Sinfonietta, Haydn’s 
Farewell Symphony and the Bloch 
Concerto Grosso, with Mr. Chap- 
ple as the piano soloist, were the 
principal numbers on the program. 

A delightful reading of Schubert’s 
First Symphony, the Symphony No. 
20 by Mozart, and Rumanian Dances 
by Bartok made up the program for 
the second concert, June 25. The solo- 
ist was Kras Malno, who introduced 
a viola Concerto by Bernard Baskin. 
The third program, July 2, departed 
from the usual form when Mr. Chap- 
ple confined the last half of the pro- 
gram to excerpts from The Magic 
Flute. Solos and concerted numbers 
were done by a group of local sing- 
ers—Antonita Caminata, Marcia Sil- 
verstone, Janet Ulmer, Ella Zopf 
Woods, Carl Zytowski, Harry Weber 
and Paul Glor. In the first half of 
the program Mr. Zytowski, who pos- 
sesses a fine lyric tenor, was heard in 
Vaughn Williams’ delightful song 
cycle, On Wenlock Edge. Haydn’s 
Nocturne No. 6, Arnell’s Sonata in 
one movement for small orchestra and 
Kesner’s The Indian Flute completed 
the program. 

In a purely orchestral program, 
July 9, Mr. Chapple presented a varied 
list of compositions which included 
two American premieres. These were 
the suite from the ballet Comus by 
Purcell, as orchestrated by Constant 
Lambert, and Mr. Lambert’s Aubade 
Heroique, which evoked an_  en- 
thusiastic response. Perhaps the finest 
performance heard this season was 
Mr. Chapple’s treatment of Bee- 
thoven’s First Symphony. Les Eolides 
by Franck and Two Aquarelles by 
Delius rounded out a delightful eve- 
ning. Herpert W. Cost 





Dallas Symphony 
Plans Announced 


Datitas.—The Dallas Symphony 
Orchestra Committee, headed by 
Stanley Marcus, has announced a 24- 
week plan for subscribers next season, 
including 15 regular concerts, special 
programs and children’s concerts un- 
der the direction of Antal Dorati, 
who has been re-engaged as musical 
director, and Ernst Ansermet, ‘guest 
conductor. Rafael Druian, Samson 
Francois, Erica Morini, Menahem 
Pressler, Joseph Szigeti, Jascha Hei- 
fetz, Jennie Tourel and William Kap- 
pell have been listed as soloists. 





Tulsa Will Have 
Symphony This Year 


Success of Summer Series 
Encourages Backers of New 
Philharmonic Society 


TutsaA.—For the first time, Tulsa 
will have a season of symphony con- 
certs this winter. The definite de- 
cision to announce the season was 
reached at the end of the highly suc- 
cessful series of Starlight Concerts 
sponsored this summer by the recently 
formed Tulsa Philharmonic Society. 


The Philharmonic Society was or- 
ganized in the late spring of 1948, 
with the co-operation of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Frederick W. Peters 
was elected president. 

Four summer concerts were pre- 
sented under the direction of H. Ar- 
thur Brown, conductor of the El Paso 
Symphony, who flew from guest- 
conducting engagements in New Or- 
leans to be on hand for each program. 
On the opening night, June 28, the 
soloists were Virginia Parker, so- 
prano; Brent Flenniken, tenor, and 
the Bel Canto Quartet. Marcus Gor- 
don, pianist, played in the second pro- 
gram, July 12. Two Tulsans were 
presented as piano soloists on July 26, 
Jean Francis Harris and Patti Lea- 
vell. The series closed Aug. 2 with 
Jan Peerce, tenor, as guest artist. 


The winter series of five concerts 
will be played in Convention Hall, 
with Mr. Brown continuing as com- 
muting guest conductor. The soloists 
will be Maryla Jonas, pianist, Nov. 
1; Bidu Sayao, soprano, Feb. 28; 
Erica Morini, violinist, April 7, and 
Mario Lanza, tenor, May 9. An all- 
orchestral program will be presented 
Jan. 17. Plans for an extensive sub- 
scription drive, beginning Oct. 1, are 
now being made. 





Plans Announced for 
Philadelphia Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA.—Plans for the 49th 
season of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
beginning Oct. 1, have been announced. 
Philadelphia will hear the usual 28 
pairs of Friday afternoon-Saturday 
evening performances, with a separate 
series on ten Mondays. Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor and music director, 
will again bear the brunt of the sea- 
son. Alexander Hilsberg, associate 
conductor, will conduct three of the 
weekend pairs and two of the Mon- 
days. 

Four guest conductors have been 
asked to participate in the season— 
Ernest Anserthet, Leonard Bernstein, 
Saul Caston and Hans Kindler. The 
list of soloists for the season includes 
seven pianists, three violinists, a tell- 
ist and a soprano. Of the pianists, 
Claudio Arrau, William Kapell and 
Menahem Pressler are familiar from 
recent appearances. Among the new- 
comers will be Clifford Curzon, Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, Ania Dorfmann and 
Byron Janis. 

Previously unheard in Philadelphia 
is the French violinist, Ginette Neveu. 
Other violinists in the season’s list are 
Nathan Milstein, unheard here for 
several seasons, and Zino Francescatti. 
The only cellist on the list is Gregor 
Piatigorsky. Helen Traubel, mezzo- 
soprano, will take part in an all- 
Wagner program. 

The season’s plans include ten con- 
certs in New York, eight concerts in 
Washington, six in Baltimore, three 
in Richmond and two in Harrisburg. 
Other cities to be visited are Spring- 
field, Mass., Reading, Pittsburgh, 
Youngstown, Toledo, Kalamazoo, 
Grand Rapids, Chicago, Hartford and 
(in a_ three-week st-season tour) 
Durham, Clemson, Nashville, Tusca- 
loosa, New Orleans, Shreveport, Mem- 
phis, Louisville, South Bend, Evans- 
ton, Rockford, Columbia, Mo., Spring- 
field, Ill, Worcester, Mass., and the 
University of Michigan. 
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Izler in Israel 


Izler Solomon may be wearing a 
new watch-charm when he conducts 
the first concert of the Columbus 
Philharmonic season next month. 
As tangible proof that he nearly 
laid down his life for the cause of 
the Israel Symphony, he dug out of 
the wall of a building in Jerusalem 
a battered bullet which an Arab 
sniper had sent within an inch of 
his ear. It is something of a prob- 
lem to know what to do with so 
amorphous a trinket; when we 
talked to Mr. Solomon last week he 
thought that a watch-chain would 
be the right place for it. The trou- 


ble is, he always wears a wrist- 
watch. 
Mr. Solomon and his attractive 


brunette wife, Sevi, were the first 
Americans to be granted visas for 
the newly constituted state of Israel 
last spring. The members of the 
orchestra and the citizens of Tel 
Aviv greeted them with tremendous 
hospitality, for earlier in the year 
nearly all foreign artists—conduc- 
tors and soloists alike—had taken 
to cancelling their engagements at 
the last minute. 

Soon after the Solomons arrived, 
the road from Tel Aviv to Jerusa- 
lem was opened for the first time in 
six months. A motley collection of 
trucks and private automobiles (the 
government had commandeered 
every motor vehicle in the country ) 
carried the orchestra to Jerusalem. 
Mr. and Mrs. Solomon rode across 
the desert with thirty orchestra men 
in a completely enclosed truck, and 
reached the Holy City in a par- 
boiled condition. 





After the concert the Solomons 


were guests of honor at a party in 
the home of the major in command 
of the local garrison. Ten minutes 
after the festivity began all the 
lights went off—not only in the 
house, but in all Jerusalem, where 
a total blackout was enforced every 
night to save power. In consterna- 
tion the major telephoned the power 
plant. Immediately the lights came 
on again, not merely in the major’s 
house but in the entire city, for two 
glorious late evening hours, to cele- 
brate the orchestra’s return to Jeru- 
salem. 

The playing of the orchestra is 
not too good, Mr. Solomon reports, 
for the paradoxical reason that its 
individual members are too good. 
Seventeen members of the violin 
section are former concertmasters 
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of German orchestras, and they 
play too much like seventeen solo- 
ists. But with such phenomenal 
material Mr. Solomon feels that the 
orchestra will become one of the fin- 
est in the world when it has been 
given sufficient discipline in self- 
effacing ensemble playing. 


Haute Couture in Houston 


Not everyone in the Columbus 
audience will be able to see Mr. Sol- 
omon’s ornamental bullet when he 
opens the Philharmonic season 
there. Out in Houston, however, 
nobody in the City Auditorium will 
fail to notice the changed appear- 
ance of the Houston Symphony’s 
women musicians when they file 
onto the stage for Efrem Kurtz’s 
first concert as permanent conduc- 
tor. Dallas, long considered the 
fashion center of the Southwest, 
may now lick its wounds, or else 
order Nieman-Marcus to provide 
dashing new clothes for Antal Do- 
rati’s feminine players. For Mr. 
Kurtz, in the course of a visit to 
Paris early in the summer, commis- 
sioned the designer Giséle de Biez- 
ville to create a modishly business- 
like outfit for his ladies. Our fash- 
ion editor is away on her vacation, 
but we'll do the best we can: The 
new habit is a two-piece ensemble, 
consisting of a gored black skirt 
with a fifteen-inch flounce at the 
bottom, topped by a modified black 
bolero jacket with Dolman sleeves 
and satin-faced revers. The aus- 
terity of the ensemble is relieved by 
a white piqué waistcoat with V 
neck and jet buttons. If Mr. Kurtz’ 
enterprise initiates an anti-Mother 
Hubbard movement in the dress of 
female instrumentalists, we shall all 
be in his debt. 


Baby-Sitters in Buffalo 


The young married set will have 
no excuse for staying away from 
Buffalo Philharmonic concerts this 
fall. Robert E. MacIntyre, the or- 
chestra’s manager, who obviously 
thinks of everything, has procured 
a phalanx of baby-sitters to take 
over while the subscribers listen to 
William Steinberg’s programs. In 
the face of a baby-sitting fee of 55 
cents an hour, young couples can no 
longer afford not to go to the con- 
certs. 


Cat Out of Bag 


In his review of the Tanglewood 
production of Rossini’s The Turk 
in Italy in this issue, Cecil Smith 
leans over backward to avoid tell- 
ing the secret of the trick finish. 
Since the New York Herald Tri- 
bune’s conscientious Francis D. 
Perkins exposed it all on the morn- 
ing after the performance, we shall 
have to consider ourselves scooped 
unless we do something about it 
here. 

Our researchers have not ascer- 
tained whether Boris Goldovsky, 
who directed the production, is ad- 
dicted to English movies, but his 
dénouement for The Turk in Italy 
parallels strikingly the final reselu- 
tion of the British film called The 
Seventh Veil (the one in which the 
tireless Eileen Joyce played the 
Grieg Concerto and the Rachmani- 
noff Second). In the picture the 
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"Oh, he shows up every time we play the Pastoral Symphony." 


heroine ultimately 
to her Svengali. And in The Turk 
in Italy the poet—the deus ex ma- 
china of the plot—wins the girl. 
Romani, Rossini’s librettist, did not 
think of this twist; he lived in a 
backward time and place, and had 
no opportunity to go to the movies. 


Opera in Films 


Opera and the cinema will estab- 
lish a new relationship with one 
another if the Metropolitan Opera’s 
hopes and plans materialize. Not 
content with radio broadcasts and 
phonograph recordings of complete 
operas as popular outlets, the Met- 
ropolitan management would like to 
reach additional millions—and inci- 
dentally open up a new source of 
income—by committing some of its 
performances to film. 

The project is already in the talk- 
ing stage. Charles M. Spofford, 
president of the Metropolitan Opera 
Association, admits that the board 
is holding serious conversations 
with one motion-picture company. 
Negotiations are “coming along 
pretty well,” he says, although there 
are a good many problems to be 
ironed out. We wonder how Hol- 
lywood will change the plot of [I 
Trovatore. End with a double wed- 
ding ? 


Beauty in Brooklyn 


Alfredo Salmaggi, the picturesque 
long-haired impresario of the Popu- 
lar Priced Grand Opera Company 
in Brooklyn, is not blind, we are 
happy to learn. For some years the 
decrepitude of many of his choris- 
ters and their undeniable lack of 
physical allure have been a source 
of mixed wonder and compassion to 
the operatic public. We had always 
supposed that Mr. Salmaggi was 
too preoccupied with the algebraic 
problem of keeping his company on 
a profit-making basis to give even 
a side-glance at its looks. 

It now appears that his eye is all- 
seeing after all. In a withering 
blast at the American Guild of Mu- 
sical Artists, a closed shop of opera 
choristers, he threatened to call off 


awarded herself 


his Brooklyn season unless AGMA 
would let him select singers of more 
prepossessing appearance. 

“For ten years,” he cecintainial, 
“the union has been sending a bunch 
of old people who can’t work any- 
where else. I feel sorry for them— 
some I’ve known 35 years. But 
what kind of a show do they make? 
I'd even prefer to pay them and let 
them stay at home.” 

At Randall’s Island, where Mr. 
Salmaggi presented popular operas 
on summer weekend nights, he 
reached the breaking point. One 
soprano sent by AGMA could not 
climb the stairs to the stage. “Too 
old and fat, like 75 per cent of the 
choristers they send me,” he 
mourned. “There are only six or 
seven steps going up to the stage, 
but she couldn’t make it.” 

Instead of taking bread out of 
Mr. Salmaggi’s mouth, AGMA 
promptly threw him a sop. A joint 
Salmaggi -and- AGMA committee 
will discuss the faces, figures and 
general state of repair of all chorus 
members proposed for Brooklyn. 
At the opening Tosca performance, 
nobody will hear the Te Deum, for 
everyone in the audience will be as- 
sessing the committee’s standards 
of beauty. Mr. Salmaggi ought to 
move his company to Atlantic City, 
where he could obtain the services 
of experts. 


Crossing the Bar-Line 


The summer’s bumper crop of 
threats to discontinue musical en- 
terprises included one by Henry H. 
Reichhold, angel of the Detroit 
Symphony. The disbanding of the 
orchestra was narrowly averted 
when Mr. Reichhold came to terms 
with the bartenders’ union over the 
operation of what is euphemistically 
described as the “refreshment 
stand.” The Symphony society 
agreed to hire union bartenders to 
serve beer. The refreshments will 
no doubt encourage intermission 
revelers’to join in singing Purcell’s 
Here I Lie in Abasement. 
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Three Berkshire Festival soloists pretending to look at a musical score, as they 
loll on the lawn at Tanglewood: James Pease, bass; Eunice Alberts, contralto, 
and David Lloyd, tenor 


FINAL TANGLEWOOD 


Shaw, Bernstein, 
Koussevitzky Lead 
Boston Orchestra 


By Jay C. ROSENFELD 


TANGLEWOOD, MASS. 


r HE largest crowd ever to attend 
a concert at Taglewood did not 
wait for the final timpani strokes 

of Sibelius’ Second Symphony on 

Aug. 15 to give Serge Koussevitzky 

and the Boston Symphony an ovation. 

The last few bars of the music were 

overwhelmed by the rising tumult of 

applause at the close of a festival 
which in many ways was the most 
significant yet held at Tanglewood. 

The first half of the afternoon was 

devoted to Beethoven’s Eroica Sym- 

phony. 

The summer’s attendance peaks 
were reached on Aug. 10, when an 
all-Tchaikovsky program attracted 
12,000 listeners, and at the final pro- 
gram .on Aug. 15 (a marvelously 
beautiful Berkshire afternoon), when 
an audience of 14,700 established an 
all-time record. 

The final weekend consisted of three 
concerts by the Boston orchestra, with 
performances of every nature sand- 
wiched in at opportune moments by 
students and faculty of the Berkshire 
Music Center. On Aug. 12, Leonard 
Bernstein conducted an all-Russian 
program—Moussorgsky’s A Night on 
Bald Mountain, the entire Petrouchka 
ef Stravinsky, and the Shostakovich 
Fifth Symphony. He had conducted 
one earlier festival program, but al- 
though he had scored an immense 
success on that occasion, his second 
performance showed him to even bet- 
ter advantage. He tempered his po- 
dium manners considerably this time, 
and abandoned many of his exces- 
sively vigorous gestures. 

Mr. Bernstein showed a thorough 
familiarity with all the intricacies of 
the Petrouchka score, and kept the 
orchestra in confident control at all 
times. Yet even though he gave the 
music tremendous variety of color, he 
did not convince everyone that it 
stands up as well in concert perform- 
ance as it does in conjunction with the 
stage action which it outlines. 

The Bernstein concert was an ex- 
ample of the conrageous program- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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WEEK 


Music Center 
Students Stage 
Middleton Opera 


TANGLEWOOD, MASS. 


IFE Goes to a Party, a one-act 
opera by Robert E. Middleton, 
was given its premiere at Tanglewood 
on Aug. 13, as a project of the opera 
department of the Berkshire Music 
Center. The scene of the 45-minute 
work is an ultra-modern New Orleans 
drawing-room on Mardi Gras night. 
A host, four guests, a butler, and a 
photographer on assignment from Life 
magazine, are the characters involved. 
The episodic plot is drawn from 
“Esop’s Fables. Each guest repre- 
sents not only himself, but an animal 
out of the fables. This double frame 
of reference provides a great possi- 
bility for musical satire, but the pos- 
sible is only occasionally realized, 
since directness in the libretto is fre- 
quently sacrificed for crypticism. 

The climax of each episode in the 
drawing-room is punctuated by the 
explosion of a photographer’s flash- 
bulb. While this is a good theatrical 
trick, the photographer-narrator’s do- 
lorous recounting in each case of the 
Esop fable which has, just been illus- 
trated slows the proceedings consider- 
ably. 


The fault of the work lies not only 
in an indirectness of story structure, 
but also in a serious mischoice of mus- 
ical style. Mr. Middleton has 
couched his libretto—intended as a 
satire and a lightly cynical glance at 
sophistication—in intellectualized, un- 
communicative, sometimes unsingable, 
and certainly unhummable, music. The 
score needs tunes badly. 


The production was notable for its 
excellent individual performances. In 
her coloratura aria, Ellen Faull 
stopped the show with her tour de 
force singing and excellent feeling for 
comedy style. Madelyn Vose dis- 
closed a fine pantomimic sense with 
her Trudi Schoopish horseplay at the 
keyboard of an on-stage piano. The 
setting by John Firkens was well 
suited to the satirical bent of the 
libretto. Sarah Caldwell conducted, 
and the cast also included Glenn 
Schnittke, Albert Basso, Benjamin De 
Monachino, 

ROGER ENGLANDER. 


Rossini Opera 
(Continued from page 3) 


historical interpretation may be ques- 
tioned, since early nineteenth-century 
audiences at Italian opera perform- 
ances came almost exclusively to hear 
the singing, and were notoriously will- 
ing to accept anything at all in the 
way of a plot, as long as it gave am- 
ple excuse for florid arias and bril- 
liant ensembles. Moreover, the plot 
of William Tell, derived from Schil- 
ler, is not especially loose, yet this 
noble work has joined the rest of 
the Rossini operas in limbo. It might 
be more accurate to attribute the dis- 
appearance of hundreds of coloratura 
operas—not only by Rossini, but by 
Donizetti, Bellini and many lesser 
composers—to a combination of two 
practical causes: the immense over- 
supply of operas of this type and the 
virtual disappearance of singers 
equipped to cope with their technical 
difficulties. 

However this may be, the fact re- 
mains that The Turk in Italy was 
once dead and is now quite alive 
again. For this rejuvenation thanks 
are due in equal measure to Mr. Gol- 
dovsky and to Helmuth Wolfes, who 
dug the opera out of the library in the 
first place and undertook to edit the 
music so that it would fit a refur- 
bished libretto. All the music used at 


THE TURK IN ITALY 
(il Turco in Italia) 


Opera in two acts and eight scenes 
Music by Gioacchino Rossini. Orig- 
inal libretto by Felice Romani, ex- 
tensively revised by Boris Goldov- 
sky; translated by Boris Goldovsky 
and Sarah Caldwell. Recitatives by 
Boris Goldovsky. Music revised, 
with additional orchestrations, by 
Helmuth Wolfes. Presented by the 
Opera Department of the Berkshire 
Music Center, Tanglewood, Lenox, 
Mass., Aug. 9 and 11, 1948. 


THE CAST 
, Frances Barnard 
(Aug. 9) 
pe) James Pease 
= (Aug. 11) 
Zaida (The Gypsy).. Adele Addison 
{ Arthur Schoep 


Geronio } (Aug. 9) 
(The Husband). | Robert Goss 
| (Aug. 11) 
Fiorilla (The Wife)....June Gardner 
Selim 
(The Turk)...Marshall Heinbaugh 


Narciso (The Lover)....David Lloyd 
Conductor and Stage Director: 
= Boris Goldovsky 
Z Scene Designer: 
z Nassan Abiskhairoun 
= Costume Designer: Leo van Witsen 
Technical Director: 
Robert J. Lawthers 
Chorus Director: Sarah Caldwell 
Musical Assistants: 
Felix Wolfes and Jan Meyerowitz 


SuR 








Paul Hindemith (left) composed a new 
cello sonata for Gregor Piatigorsky, who 
gave its premiere at Tanglewood 


Tanglewood, except for new recita- 
tives written in the style of Rossini, 
is found in one or another of several 
widely variant scores of Il Turco in 
Italia. Where no _ orchestrations 
could be found, Mr. Wolfes supplied 
them. Rossini himself seems to have 
prepared different versions of the 
score for use at different times ; more- 
over, some of the music also appears 
in other operas—Otello, La Ceneren- 
tola, and La Gazzetta. The characters 
and (except for a new finale) the plot 
situations were supplied by Rossini’s 
librettist, Felice Romani. Mr. Gol- 
dovsky has reordered the incidents, 
however, and has lifted to a central 
position the novel—and originally 
rather incidental—figure of a poet who 
observes and, to a large extent, con- 
trols the action. 

In a brief prologue before the over- 
ture the Poet takes the audience into 
his confidence. He has been commis- 
sioned to write a comedy, and no suit- 
able idea has occurred to him for a 
plot. Leaving the stage briefly, to 
grapple with his problem while the au- 
dience listens to the overture, he soon 
returns in a more optimistic frame 
of mind. Nature, he remembers hav- 
ing read, offers the poet his best 
model. He will open his window and 
look out, to see what Nature places 
before him. 

A chorus of gypsies is making 
merry, and a gypsy girl sings a 
mournful song. Having accomplished 
little or nothing, they then leave the 
stage. A fine idea to have an opening 
chorus, muses the Poet, but where 
do we go from here? I'll have to 
take a hand and arrange things my- 
self. Who can be better subjects for 
comedy than a silly old husband, an 
attractive young wife, and an ardent 
lover ? 

In successive episodes the Poet pulls 
the Husband and the Wife in from 
the wings by strings which control 
them like puppets; he unfastens them 
and gives each a magic pat which 
brings him to life. As he is ready to 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The end of a scene in the Berkshire Music Center production of Rossini's 
The Turk in Italy. When the characters he has activated begin to get out of 
hand, Francis Bernard, as the Poet, draws a curtain across the stage 
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péra- Comique 
Stages New Works 


By EpMUNR J. PENDLETON 
PARIS 


EW productions at the Opéra- 
N Comique and at the Opéra, 

visiting artists of high caliber, 
the Covent Garden performances of 
Benjamin Britten’s Peter Grimes at 
the Opéra and productions of Gian- 
Carlo Menotti’s The Telephone and 
The Medium at the Renaissance Thea- 
tre, made the warm weather season 
eventful. 

The world premiere, at the Opéra- 
Comique, of Henri Busser’s La Car- 
rosse du Saint Sacrement, based on 
the play of the same title by Prosper 
Merimée, drew favorable comment 
from all sides. The professional mu- 
sician may delight in the clarity and 
grace of the composer’s language, the 


skill with which the phrases are 
turned, and the way in which the 
characters are commented upon in- 


strumentally without ever causing the 
voices to be covered. Although there 
is no evident preoccupation on the 
composer’s part with any sort of mu- 
sical revolution, the niceties of crafts- 
manship, and the taste, musical and 
literary, with which this light opera 
is wrought, make it a model and a 
guide for the Igss experienced. The 
amateur can take easily to the charm 
of the music, while following the in- 
tirgue of the coquette Périchole, who, 
accused of infidelity, succeeds in en- 
listing the aid of the high clergy in 
pulling the wool over the eyes of her 
opulent protector, The Viceroy of 
Peru. 

Mr. Busser, who has more Prix de 
Rome pupils to his credit than any 
other living pedagogue, first thought 
of setting the play to music when he 
saw Jacques Copeau’s production of 
it at the Vieux Colombier some years 
ago. He collected Iberian folk themes 
for use in the opera during voyages to 
Spain and South America. The com- 
position of Le Carrosse was finished 
in 1936; the opéra-comique was sched- 
uled for production at Cannes by Rey- 
naldo Hahn, but the plan was can- 
celled because of the war. 

The costumes and scenery by Elisa- 
beth Beclaussade were refreshing, and 
the stage direction of Max de Rieux 
was most adroit. Marthe Luccioni as 
Périchole gave a performance marked 
by a fine voice, distinction of style, 





and clever acting. Louis Noguera, in 
the role of The Viceroy, was able and 
authoritative. Jacques Hivert, Jean 
Drouin, Xavier Smati and André Neel 
completed the competent cast. André 
Cluytens conducted. 

La Farce du Maitre Pathelin, a 
comedy, by an anonymous writer of the 
15th century, which figures in every 
French school book as an example of 
medieval humor, was chosen by Henri 
Barraud as the subject for an opera- 
bouffe produced recently at the Opéra- 
Comique. The story tells of an un- 
scrupulous and crafty lawyer who ad- 
vises a guilty farm-hand to pretend to 
be insane at his trial. The advice acts 
as a boomerang when the shrewd 
peasant continues to be too insane to 
pay the lawyer’s fee. 

The success of the play depends 
largely upon rapid dialogue and bois- 
terous humor. Mr. Barraud, who has 
won a distinguished place in the sym- 
phonic field, treated his subject with 
concern for fine writing and compli- 
cated instrurrentation, and the orches- 
tra has interesting things to say. But 
the vocal parts are not always easy to 
enjoy, though a few spoken passages 
bring relief and clarity. Though the 
score might have gained if it had been 
conceived with more simplicity and 
bold buffoonery, it contains lively and 
amusing scenes, of which the one in 
which Maitre Pathelin pretends to be 
ill is among the best. Under the 
vibrant direction of Pierre Dervaux, 
the members of the cast were all first 
class—Nadine Renaux, J. Rousseau 
(Pathelin), J. Claverie (The Tailor), 
A. Noel (The Peasant), P. Payan 
(The Judge). 

It is no wonder that Voltaire’s epi- 
sodical The Corridor of Temptation 
tempted Serge Lifar, choreographer, 
and Pierre Petit, composer, to join 
their talents in a new ballet, Zadig, at 
the Opéra. From the plastic point of 
view, the subject is ideal for ballet 
purposes. Mr. Petit’s intelligence, 
wit and musical gifts are in perfect 
harmony with Voltaire; his score is 
delicate, ingenious and pointed, with- 
out resorting to picturesqueness or 
romantic effusion. But from the bal- 
letic viewpoint, it does not give 
enough lift to the dancers. The score 
lacks orchestral punctuation and 
melodic clarity, qualities that are nec- 


The odd assortment of characters at the left may be discovered in Serge Lifar's 
new ballet, Zadig, at the Paris Opera. At the right, Mr. Lifar coaches two 
members of the company, Mile Lafon and M. Kalioujny 
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essary for so huge a stage as that of 
the Paris Opéra. 

The choreography of Mr. Lifar is 
rich in novel ideas and poetical expres- 
sion, Jean Kalioujny, Huguenette Dar- 
sonval, and Michel Renault achieved 
success, and were admirably supported 
by Mm. Roger Ritz, Max Bozzoni, 
Duprez and Effimof, and Miles. Lefon, 
Bourgeois, and Jacqueline Moreau. 
Robert Blot conducted. 

Peter Grimes was hailed here as a 
step forward in opera. It solves with 
simplicity many problems which have 
traditionally confronted operatic com- 
posers, and it is such excellent “thea- 
tre” that musicians and critics have 
been unanimous in voicing their ap- 
proval. The homogeneity and disci- 
pline of the Covent Garden troupe, the 
teamwork of all the principals, the 
vocal precision and massive move- 
ments of the chorus and the remark- 
able staging by Tyrone Guthrie gave 
a beneficial shock to any Parisians 
who might have been guilty of com- 
placency. Hearing Peter Grimes for 
the first time, I was struck by the 
economy and originality of the score. 
Frank expression, vivid portraiture 
and powerful subject matter are fac- 
tors which, supported by irreproach- 
able execution, accounted for its favor- 
able reception. Richard Lewis, Doris 
Doree, Tom Williams, Edith Coates 
and Constance Shacklock, of the cast, 
and Douglas Robinson, director of the 
chorus, and Karl Rankl, conductor, all 
merited particular praise. 

The Telephone and The Medium 
fell with freshness upon young French- 
men’s ears. A good many worth- 
while opera scores in France remain 
shelved for years before the oppor- 
tunity for production knocks, if it ever 
does. Now that a formula for opera 
with a small cast and a small orches- 
tra, designed for a small theatre, has 
once more proved its effectiveness, ad- 
ditional impetus is given to experimen- 
tation in this field. Already a cham- 
ber-opera association has been estab 
lished to restore old lyric works and 
stimulate the production of new ones. 

The, public’s response to Mr. Me- 
notti’s two works was spontaneous 
and enthusiastic. Musicians, on the 
whole, preferred The Telephone, but 
were impressed by the composer’s dis- 
arming sincerity in the grand-guigno- 
lesque Medium. 

Among revivals at the Opéra were 
two superb performances of Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde with Kirsten Flag- 
stad (Isolde), Max Lorenz (Tristan), 
Margaret MHarshaw (Brangaene), 
Ludwig Weber (Marke) and Paul 
Schloeffer (Kurwenal). Mme. Flag- 
stad merited every superlative; Miss 
Harshaw was praised for her steady 
performance and beauty of voice; and 
the men were all excellent. Respond- 





Henry Barraud, composer of La Farce du 
Maiire Pathelin, with two members of the 
cast, after premiere at Opera-Comique 


ing to the irresistible enthusiasm of 
the conductor, George Sebastian, the 
orchestra played with delicacy and 
with a flame that fused these individ- 
ual merits into an effective whole. 
Miss Harshaw and Selma Kaye, 
American soprano, also appeared at 
the Opéra in Verdi’s Aida. 

Nathan Milstein packed the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées for his recital. 
Leonard Bernstein aroused everyone's 
interest in the triple role of conductor, 
composer and pianist with the Na- 
tional Orchestra; his Jeremiah Sym- 
phony, with Jennie Tourel as soloist, 
was well received. Julius Katchen’s 
recital in the Salle Gaveau again deth- 
onstrated his phenomenal technique, 
and he seemed to have grown musi- 


cally. In a joint recital, Jacques de 
Menasce, pianist, and Angel Reyes, 
violinist, were able protagonists of 


modern piano and violin music. An- 
other American duo, Elisabeth Hill, 
soprano, and Beverly Burton, tenor, 
sang in the Salle Chopin. Charles 
Bruck, pupil of Pierre Monteux, con- 
ducted a short series of concerts with 
the Colonne Orchestra; his programs 
were well balanced and unusual. 

This correspondent’s Alpine Con- 
certo, for flute and orchestra, was 
played in the spring at the Cannes 
festival, with George Sebastian con- 
ducting, and at Lyon; it also figures 
on the Colonne Orchestra’s program, 
which André Cluytens wil! conduct, at 
the International Festival at Besancgen 
in September. 





Studio-Lipnitzki 


Elisabeth Beclaussade designed the modern rococo setting and the costumes for 
La Carrosse du Saint Sacrement. With music by Henri Busser, the new light opera 
is based upon a play by Prosper Merimee, and drew uniformly favorable comment 
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Unfinished Business 
at the Metropolitan Opera 


ACED with the alternative of a year’s 

unemployment for a considerable num- 
ber of their members, the twelve labor 
unions involved in the operations of the 
Metropolitan Opera Association capitulated 
entirely, and agreed to continue for an- 
other year on the old terms. 

Much as we admire the public spirit 
which led the unions to withdraw their re- 
quests with notable good grace, we cannot 
applaud the Metropolitan management’s 
share in the solution. Leaving to one side 
the question of wage increases (which the 
unions eliminated from their demands early 
in the negotiations), the issue of social 
security ought to have been solved without 
postponement, even if the association had 
to pass the hat for additional funds. The 
Federal legislation which exempts non- 
profit cultural institutions, such as the Met- 
ropolitan and the equally culpable Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society, from contrib- 
uting to the social benefits of their employes 
is highly discriminatory. Why does a coal 
miner or a collar salesman enjoy privileges 
that are denied to workers at the Metro- 
politan ? 

The association cannot hope for stability 
in its relations with labor until it recognizes 
fully its responsibility to provide year- 
around support and guarantees of security 
rather than inadequate seasonal employ- 
ment. This responsiblity goes far beyond 
the establishment of a mere social-security 
scheme; until the ‘present season of 16 
weeks in New York and a few more on tour 
is greatly extended, the Metropolitan will 
continue to be an unsatisfactory, nerve- 
racking employer. 

But when the Metropolitan eventually 
provides its union employes with a com- 
pletely fair income, long-term employment, 
and full social security—as it inevitably 
must—the time will be at hand for labor 
to consider its reciprocal obligations to the 
management and to the public. Unfortu- 
nately labor, when it is in an effective bar- 
gaining position, too often thinks only about 
getting, and not about giving. 

Alfredo Salmaggi’s threat to abandon his 
Brooklyn season (a threat which he did not 
carry out) offers a case in point. The Amer- 
ican Guild of Musical Artists, the union to 
which operatic choristers belong, refused to 
let Mr. Salmaggi select the individual 
chorus members he preferred. He could 
take the people the union sent, or have none 
at all. He was forced to present his operas 
with haggard, aging, voiceless choristers 
who made the visual aspects of the Brook- 
lyn productions a laughing-stock. Such 
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strong-arm methods are intolerable, and a 
discredit to AGMA and to Lawrence Tib- 
bett and the other officers. It is the obli- 
gation of an impresario to pass judgment 
upon the suitability and competence of the 
people he employs and to engage only the 
best. 

The Metropolitan, similarly, must be al- 
lowed to choose its-chorus members, orches- 
tra players, stagehands and electricians with- 
out arbitrary union interference, and to dis- 
miss them when their work is not satisfac- 
tory. The greatest opera house in America 
needs, and must have, the most capable 
workmen in every department and the most 
presentable performers on the stage. 





Our New Attitude 


Toward Debut Recitalists 


ITH the debut of an 84-year-old 

baritone, the 1948-1949 New York 
recital season is now Officially launched. 
In the next eight months several hundred 
newcomers, most of them from fifty to sev- 
enty years younger than the first, will hire 
Town Hall or Carnegie Hall or Times Hall. 
Each will be motivated by the hope that his 
notices in the daily press and musical maga- 
zines will transform him overnight into a 
salable musical commodity. 

To the critic who watches the year’s as- 
pirants file by in harried nightly review, the 
spectacle is heartbreaking, for most of the 
parade is as meaningless as a rat-race. The 
human and economic waste of the New York 
recital system is appalling. Hardly anyone 
ever wins the support of a major manage- 
ment as a result of New York debut notices 
alone ; out of last year’s contestants only one, 
Ervin Laszlo, became the object of spirited 
bidding among managers who had read the 
favorable comments of the press. 

Nobody likes the Town Hall-Carnegie 
Hall routine except, apparently, the per- 
formers themselves—and, naturally enough, 
the proprietors of the halls. Certainly the 
reviewers would prefer to encounter young 
musicians under less strained and artificial 
circumstances. And Columbia, the largest 
of the managements, considers these recitals 
a necessary evil at best; the managers often 
urge young performers to abandon the idea 
of giving them. 

Since the debutant feels that his whole 
future depends on one formal occasion, he 
is handicapped by nervousness, which 
usually causes him to misrepresent his abili- 
ties. Most inexperienced artists make a 
better impression in group activity, in which 
they are steadied and encouraged by the 
participation of others. Many an unsuc- 
cessful Town Hall debutant has later re- 
vealed unsuspected powers in appearances 
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Personalities 











Paul 


and Eleanor Steber relax in the 
sunny garden of Miss Steber's Long Island home 


Althouse 





in chamber music and with orchestras, or 
in oratorio and opera productions. 

The confusion of human and artistic val- 
ues in these debut recitals eng@ders a com- 
parable confusion of standards among the 
critics who are required to review them. 
What is the most desirable attitude for a 
reviewer to maintain? Shall he be kindly 
and sympathetic, at the risk of giving false 
encouragement to untalented or poorly 
prepared performers? Or shall he be as 
harsh and cold as the competitive profes- 
sional world into which the young musi- 
cian seeks to force his way? 

In the opinion of Musrcat AMERICA, 
both attitudes are wrong. Here, accordingly, 
is the policy we shall follow, as recital re- 
views begin to appear again in next month’s 
issue: Our critics will listen fairly and dis- 
passionately ; but they will write about only 
those newcomers who are fully equipped 
professionally, or who indicate readily dis- 
cernible professional potentialities. All the 
rest will be neatly listed in a column, in 
rather fine print, headed Other Recitals. 
This noncommittal treatment will subject 
nobody to public destruction or humiliation, 
and it will serve notice unobtrusively to the 
unsuccessful debutants that their work is — 
not yet valuable enough to interest the 
readers of this magazine. 





Repeal the Federal 


Tax on Serious Music 


In a series of articles in the New York 
Times, Howard Taubman has brought to 
wide public notice the universal inability of 
our symphony orchestras and other major 
non-profit musical institutions to make ends 
meet unless they raise ticket prices. In the 
case of the orchestras, the average deficit is 
in the neighborhood of twenty per cent, 
which is the amount of the Federal admis- 
sions tax. It is hard to see the justice of a 
tax which penalizes public institutions, to 
the point of threatening their continued ex- 
istence. Congress should remove the tax 
from serious, non-profit music. 
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GUEST at Camp Wigwam in Maine for 

the entire season, Josef Hofmann gave a 
piano recital for the boys at the camp in August. 
Mr. Hofmann’s son, Anton, a former camper at 
Wigwam and a recent graduate from Harvard 
University, was guest counselor at the camp 
this summer. During his visit Mr. Hofmann 
worked on his memoirs. He played frequently 
for the boys, although he gave only one formal 
recital. He presented the camp with a collec- 
tion of records and a radio phonograph in- 
scribed, “To the boys of Camp Wigwam in 
remembrance of our happy summers together.” 
..-An unusual role for a concert pianist was 
Florence Mercur’s assignment in the comedy, 
A Slight Case of Murder, at Cedar Grove, N. J., 
with the Theatre Show Case Company. She not 
only acted but played semi-classical and popular 
music. . . . Gaby Casadesus will be soloist with 
the National Orchestra in Paris in November, 
when her husband Robert Casadesus’ Con- 
certstiick for piano and orchestra will have its 
premiere. ... A European tour covering France, 
Germany, Switzerland and Holland was opened 
by Hortense Monath, pianist, in Deauville in 
early September. Miss Monath returns to the 
United States for the opening of the season 
of the New Friends of Music, of which she is 





artistic advisor, on Oct. 31. When 
Edmund Kurtz is soloist with the Colonne 
Orchestra in Paris in October, under Paul 


Paray, he will perform three concertos, the 
Dvorak, the Milhaud and the Khachaturian. 
Mr. Kurtz will also be heard in seven other 
European countries before returning to the 
United States in December. Herva Nelli, 
who studied the title role of Ponchielli’s La 
Gioconda with Arturo Toscanini, sang it recently 
under the baton of Tullio Serafin in Geneva. 


Two new works by American composers have 
been added to the repertoire of the Roth 
Quartet, George Antheil’s Third Quartet and a 
Quartet by Henry Cowell. Both compositions 
were written for the Roth ensemble and are 
dedicated to it. During the summer the Roth 
Quartet appeared for the third time at the 
annual chamber music fesival at the University 
of California in Los Angeles, at the La Jolla 
Festival, and also in a concert given as a house 
warming to open the new home of Artur 
Rubinstein. Mr. Rubinstein played three works 
with the quartet. Igor Schwezoff, chore- 
ographer and dancer, recently returned from 
an eighteen-month engagement in Brazil, where 
he organized, directed and danced with the 
Ballet de Juventude (Youth Ballet). He will 
open a New York studio, and has brought 
back several Brazilian dancers to assist him. . . 
Fritz Busch sailed recently to conduct concerts 
in Denmark and Sweden. He will return to 
the United States for engagements with the 
Metropolitan Opera and the Chicago Symphony, 
of which he will be guest conductor after ful- 
filling his Metropolitan duties. ... Six European 
countries will be included in the concert tour 
of Nikita Magaloff, pianist, who left New York 
in August. He returns in December to commence 
an American tour... . Richard Korn will con- 
duct in the capitals of Norway, Sweden, France 
and Italy during his third tour of the continent. 
After his return he will be associate conductor 
of the new Brooklyn Svmphony, of which 
Herbert Zippen is musical director. .. . Eugene 
Conley, tenor, sang the role of Faust in a sound 
film produced by Columbia Motion Pictures 
in Rome. He will be heard with the New York 
City Opera Company again this fall. 


Prominent on Gladys Swarthout’s busy sum- 
mer schedule were appearances in the Water- 
gate series in Washington, D. C., the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York and the Hollywood 
Bowl. Miss Swarthout has also been heard in 
summer concert series in Buffalo, Jutland, N. J., 
and Indianapolis. Earle Blakeslee, tenor, 
gave the first West Coast performance of Ben- 
jamin Britten’s Serenade for tenor, French horn 
and strings, under Nikolai Sokoloff, at the La 
Jolla Festival in August. He also sang a duet 
trom Virgil Thomson’s The Mother of Us All 
with his wife, Carolyn Blakeslee. The two singers 
have performed duets by Bernard Wagenaar, 
William Ames, Theodore Chanler and Marion 
Bauer in their programs this summer in Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, South Da‘’ota and California. 
... Martha Graham, celebrated modern dancer, 
and Erick Hawkins, her leading male dancer, 
were married in Santa Fe, N.M., on Sept. 4. 
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They Read 20 Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for September, 1928 sara ast ernaccreenne cinta 








At the Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music in Pittsfield, Mass. (left 
to right), are Jacques Gordon, Francesco Malipiero, Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge and Hans Kindler 


Fortitude Plus 

When Rosa Ponselle was hit by a stray ball 
on the Stevens House golf course near her 
Lake Placid home, her first comment upon re- 
gaining consciousness was: “Oh, I want to sing 
tomorrow night.” And she did, to aid the 
Saranac Lake Society for the Control of Tuber- 
culosis. Miss Ponselle narrowly escaped seri- 
ous injury, for the ball struck near her right 
eye. 

Faster and Faster 

Giuseppe Danise drove his Renault from 
New York to Glencoe, IIl., in two and one-half 
days, with Frank Wenker of the Metropolitan 
Opera as ballast. Mrs. Danise still prefers to 
travel by train. 

; — 1928 — 


Some Cash! 

More than one million dollars worth of rare 
violins have changed ownership during the 
past year, according to J. C. Freeman, who is 
in charge of the Wurlitzer collection. 


— 1928 — 


Before Inflation Cast Its Shadow 
Thousands of Milwaukee school children will 
take group lessons in music at a cost of ten 
cents each. About 2,000 to 3,000 will study 
piano, orchestra and band instruments. 


— 1928 — 


A Long Lineage 
Master Walter Schubert appeared at the 
Schubert Centenary in Vienna this year, 
dressed in the style of his illustrious great 
grand uncle, Franz. 
— 1928 — 


When Ether Music Was New 

Leon Theremin and his assistants were heard 
at the Lewisohn Stadium in New York recently 
in a demonstration of his new instrument for 
the production of “ether music.” The program 
revealed no shattering novelties: Rachmani- 
noff’s Vocalise, Mozart’s Ave Verum, Saint- 
Saéns’ Swan and Handel’s Largo. 


— 1928 — 


A Man To Be Remembered 
Lynnwood Farnam will begin his series of 
forty recitals in the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion in New York, at which he will perform 
all the organ works of Johann Sebastian Bach. 


Lilli Lehmann with her pupil Lucia Chag- 
non, soprano, who sang at the Mozarthaus 
in Salzburg 


A Worthy Project 

Edward Johnson has pledged himself to pro- 
vide $5,000 a year for five years to establish a 
music department in the public schools of his 
native city, Guelph, Ont. Mr. Johnson told the 
city authorities of his “keen desire to help ad- 
vance the study of music among children of the 
city, regardless of class or creed or color.” 


— 1928 — 


Still Work To Be Done 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, at a celebration 
in her honor at the Pacific Southwest Exposi- 
tion in Long Beach, Calif., said: “America does 
not always appreciate its own talented singers. 
We must work together not only for politics, 
but for something that keeps nations peaceful— 
music. 


— 1928 — 
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Tanglewood Season Ends 


(Continued from page 12) 
making policy adopted this year. The 
program on Aug. 14 gave another ex- 
ample of this new departure. Rob- 
ert Shaw conducted an evening com- 
posed entirely of music for chorus, 
soloists and orchestra—Debussy’s The 
Blessed Damozel and Brahms’ A 
German Requiem. His choral disci- 
pline is of a superior order, and with 
the voices of 150 students of the Cen- 
ter he was able to produce both ex- 
ceptional choral volume and _ beauti- 
fully relaxed soft effects. His inter- 
pretation, however, did not always 
show an intimate knowledge of tra- 
dition, and was often inclined to fol- 
low the course of least resistance. 
The soloists in the Debussy were 
Ellen Faull, soprano, and Eunice Al- 
berts, contralto; in the Brahms, 
Frances Yeend, soprano, and James 
Pease, bass. All the soloists except 
Miss Faull had been engaged: on the 
strength of their past successes at 
Tanglewood, and all proved them- 
selves eminently deserving. 

Two features of the 1948 festival 
were especially noteworthy. In the 
first place, the programs departed 
from dependable box-office formulas to 
include such new or rarely performed 
works as the Sixth Symphony by 
Vaughan Williams, a new tone-poem 
by Villa-Lobos, the Mahler Second 
Symphony, some Piston, Hindemith 
and Stravinsky works, and Milhaud’s 
Second Symphony (conducted by the 
composer, who served as a member of 
the composition faculty of the Berk- 
shire Music Center). Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky has evidently realized that, to 
make and keep Tanglewood a unique 
summer musical venture, programs 
must be designed to attract the mus- 
ical intelligentsia as well as those who 
come to hear the familiar favorites. 
The decision to make Tanglewood a 


mecca not only for musical pleasure- 
seekers but also for those with more 
serious interests is an important sign 
of a healthy, progressive policy. 

In the second place, Mr. Kousse- 
vitzky no longer conducts all the con- 
certs at Tanglewood. This year Mr. 
Bernstein conducted two, Mr. Shaw 
one, and Eleazar de Carvalho one. 
This division of responsibilities is an 
almost necessary corollary of the ex- 
panding program policy, and also 
shows the desire of the Boston con- 
ductor to use the personnel and the 
facilities of the school to provide re- 
sources for the festival concerts. 

On the final Friday evening, Aug. 
13, as on every other Friday of the 
six-week school term, the main stu- 
dent orchestra played a concert. To 
honor the memory of Mrs. Andrew 
H. Hepburn, donor of the Tanglewood 
estate, two short elegiac works were 
played. The first, composed espe- 
cially for the occasion by Robert 
Kurka, a student at the Center, was 
conducted by Seymour Lipkin; the 
second, a Vivaldi excerpt, was con- 
ducted by Mr. Koussevitzky himself. 
After Irwin Hoffman, another student 
conductor had led the accompaniment 
to the Glazounoff Concerto, with Ken- 
neth Gordon as violin soloist, Aaron 
Copland conducted his own Billy the 
Kid. Howard Shanet, conducting stu- 
dent, directed a Dubensky string 
movement, and Mr. De Carvalho con- 
ducted the orchestra in some Argen- 
tinean music and Beethovén’s Second 
Leonore Overture. 

In addition to programs of opera 
excerpts, under the direction of Boris 
Goldovsky, and chamber music re- 
citals, coached by members of the fac- 
ulty who also are members of the 
Boston orchestra, there was a cello 
recital by Gregor Piatigorsky the af- 
ternoon of Aug. 14, at which, among 
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At Red Rocks, in Colorado, Helen Traubel acknowledges the applause of the 
audience after singing Du bist der Lenz, from Wagner's Die Walkiire. The 
appreciative conductor is Saul Caston, and the instrumentalists are members of 
the Denver Symphony. Another major event of the Red Rocks summer season 
was the American debut of Soulima Stravinsky, pianist, the son of Igor Stravinsky 
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other things, he played the premiere 
of a new Hindemith sonata written 
especially for him. He was assisted 
by Ralph Berkowitz at the piano. In 
his new piece, in three movements, 
Mr. Hindemith has written with re- 
markable awareness of the capabilities 
as well as the limitations of the in- 
strument, and has shown an origi- 
nality, at least in the first two move- 
ments, which should win this sonata 
high regard among cellists. 

Mr. Koussevitzky, who is director 
of the Berkshire Music Center as well 
as conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, has been everywhere during 
these memorable six weeks: at his 
own rehearsals and those by others, 
at chamber music workouts, and in 
classes. He has kept in touch with 
every activity. His energy and his 
vision have been the principal inspira- 
tion and guiding force of the school. 
He has made Tanglewood the out- 
standing institution it is by insisting 
that the standards of performance in 
no way deviate from the highest plane 
established and maintained in Sym- 
phony Hall in Boston. The entire 
personnel, with all the first-chair men, 
including the matchless concertmaster, 
Richard Burgin, do not consider the 
festival a summer vacation period. 
Indeed, many of them work even 
harder here than in Boston. Tangle- 
wood is a unique musical institution. 
Its goal is set for even greater 
achievements, and the 1948 season 
gave reassuring indications of its for- 
ward-looking spirit. P 

Seymour Lipkin, prize-winning pian- 
ist in the final contest of the Rach- 
maninoff Fund last spring, began to 
reap the rewards of his victory on 
Aug. 10, when he played Tchaikovsky’s 
B flat minor Concerto with Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky and the Boston Symphony at 
an extra, non-subscription concert de- 
voted entirely to Tchaikovsky’s music. 
Mr. Lipkin played with conviction and 
superior musicianship; yet although 
the technical difficulties of the concerto 
are wholly within his grasp, his deliv- 
ery lacked purely pianistic flair. As 
one listener put it, he seemed too mu- 
sical to remain a pianist for long. 

The evening also provided memor- 
able performances of the Pathetique 
Symphony and the 1812 Overture. 
Not content to make the symphony 
merely exciting, Mr. Koussevitzky 
treated it as a dignified and altogether 
reputable work—which it is, when a 
conductor sees it as something more 
than a vehicle for self-advertisement. 
He also took the 1812 Overture out of 
the pot-boiler classification, and made 
it dramatically credible. 


+ ww 
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Little Symphony Series 
Cheers St. Louis Summer 


St. Louis.—Stanley Chapple made 
his last appearance of the summer in 
the fifth program of the Little Sym- 
phony series on July 16. His well bal- 
anced program containing the Over- 
ture to Cimarosa’s The Secret Mar- 
riage, Kodaly’s Summer Evening, and 
Haydn’s Clock Symphony. The solo- 
ists were Dora Minkin and Bessie 
Noack, duo-pianists, whose playing 
was excellently co-ordinated in K. P. E, 
Bach’s Concerto for Two Pianos and 
Nicolai Berezowsky’s Fantasia for 
Two Pianos. Mr. Chapple announced 
that he would return to St. Louis next 
summer to conduct five of the six 
scheduled concerts. 

In the final concert, July 23, con- 
ducted by Max Steindel, the program 
included the Overture to Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, a Bach suite, Wagner’s 
Siegfried Idyll, and Lacombe’s suite, 
La Feria. Helen Phillips, soprano, 
sang Voi lo sapete, from Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana; Granados’ The 
Maja and The Nightingale; and a 
group of Negro spirituals. Miss Phil- 
lips possesses a voice of unusual bril- 
liance and power, and her diction is 
faultless. Hersert W. Cost 





American Musicians Elect 
Vitaly Schnee President 
Cuicaco.—The Society of Amer- 
ican Musicians, at its last meeting this 
season, elected the following officers 
for the season of 1948-49. President, 
Vitaly Schnee; vice president, Edwin 
Gemmer ; directors, Jean Boyd, Clar- 
ence Eidam, Thelma _ Fredricksen, 
Nellie Gardini, Stella Roberts, and 
Reinhold Schmidt, 
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Paris Opera Ballet 
Announces Premieres 


Works New to America to Be 
Seen at New York City Center; 
Weidman and Gopal to Dance 


Fifteen productions, of which four- 
teen will be American premieres, are 
scheduled by the Paris Opera Ballet 
for the International Dance Festival 
to be presented the New York City 
Center during the two weeks begin- 
ning Sept. 21. 

The American debut of the Paris 
Opera Ballet will open the festival, 
during which Charles Weidman and 
his company will appear on Sept. 27, 
and Ram Gopal will make his first 
appearance in this country since 1938 
with his Hindu Ballet on Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 1, with matinees Oct. 2 and 3. 

The French ballet’s repertory of 15 
works will have eleven performances, 
Sept. 21 through 26, Sept. 28 and 29, 
Oct. 2 and 3, with a matinee on Sept. 
26. On Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, the com- 
pany will dance at the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia. 

Ten of the new productions were 
staged by Serge Lifar, who is also the 
Paris Opera’s maitre-de-ballet: The 
Knight and the Maiden, a two-act bal- 
let to music by Philippe Gaubert: 
Suite in White, from Edouard Lalo’s 
Namouna ballet; The Wise Animals, 
balletic illustrations of La Fontaine 
fables with music by Francis Poul- 
enc; Salad, which is in the 19th-cen- 
tury Italian style, to Darius Milhaud’s 
music; Mirages, music by Henri Sau- 
guet; Istar, music by Vincent d’Indy ; 
Punch and the Cop, music by André 
Jolivet; Ports of Call, music by 
Jacques Ibert; La Péri, music by Paul 
Dukas; and Divertissement, from 
Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping Beauty. 

Albert Aveline, second ballet mas- 
ter, has contributed to the repertory 
Two Pigeons, to music by André Mes- 
sager, and Elvire to a Scarlatti score, 
and, with Mr. Guerra, Castor and 
Pollux, to music by Rameau. 

Gala Evening, choreographed to Leo 
Delibes’ music, is a classic ballet by 
Leo Staats. 

Crystal Palace, likewise in the 
“white” style, already seen here last 
season, was originally created for this 
company by George Balanchine while 
he was its guest choreographer. The 
score is by Georges Bizet. 

The star dancers in the company of 
60 are Yvette Chauvire, Christianne 
Vaussard, Micheline Bardin, Jacque- 
line Moreau, Alexandre ~ Kalioujny, 
Max Bozzini, Michel Renault and 
Roger Ritz. 

The orchestra will be under the mu- 
sical direction of Robert Blot, assisted 
by Richard Blareau. Maurice Moulene 
is the organization’s art director. 

On September 27, the Dance The- 
atre Company will be seen in a pro- 
gram of Charles Weidman works. The 
program lists And Daddy Was a Fire- 
man, Flickers, A House Divided, 
Lynch Town and James Thurber’s 
Fables For Our Time. 

Ram Gopal will present his Hindu 
ballet in The Dance of the Setting 
Sun, The Dance of Radha, Garuda— 
The Golden Eagle, Cobra Devil Dance, 
Rajput Serenade of Love, Manipuri 
Folk Dance, and other Indian dances 
of Bharata, Natya, Kathakali and 
Manipuri. The troupe of dancers and 
instrumentalists includes Shevanti, 
Anura, Kumudini, Leela, Jaron Yal- 
tan, Bhanumati, Freny and Sushil 
Kumar. 


Milhaud Conducts New Work 
At Music Academy of the West 


SANTA BARBARA, CaLir.—A Darius 
Milhaud Festival Week was presented 
recently by the Music Academy of the 
West. Mr. Milhaud conducted a con- 
cert of his compositions at the Lobero 
Theatre, Aug. 24, including his choral 
suite, The Two Cities, and a manu- 
script work, Cantate de l’Enfant et 
de la Mére. For the latter Mme. 
Madeleine Milhaud was narrator. 








A member of Ballets Bulgars, recently 
presented in Paris by the Theatre des 
Champs Elysées 


Bulgarian Ballet 
Makes French Debut 


Paris.—After many postponements, 
the Théatre des Champs-Elysées fin- 
ally presented Ballets Bulgars for the 
first time in Paris. The dances were 
not formally choreographed, but to 
spectators who could imagine that they 
were seeing the steps performed out of 
doors, the dances were full of interest 
and authenticity. 

A certain amount of monotony af- 
flicts the Bulgarian productions, but 
if one does not seek sophistication—a 
quality the Bulgarian dancers lack 
altogether—the freshness of their 
movement provides a satisfactory com- 


pensation. Though they have been 
called “the fastest dancers in the 
world,” they are primarily agitated 


rather than fast. Their movements 
are often accompanied in humorous 
fashion by the use of handkerchiefs. 
The steps themselves are considerably 
less interesting than those of French 
folk dance. 

There are no important soloists in 
the young, handsome, healthy - troupe 
of fifty. The dances are accompanied 
by an orchestra of Bulgarian instru- 
ments (such as the gaida, kaval, and 
tapan), and their colorful costumes 
were characteristic of the various 
provinces—Doubroudja, Thrace, and 
Macedonia. 

The Paris dance audience was 
brought back to an urban world and 
cosmopolitan artistic considerations by 
a revival of Le Pas d’Acier. It was 
good to hear again Serge Prokofieff’s 
machine-like music, and to see Serge 
Lifar’s choreography and Fernand 
Leger’s beautiful duraluminum set, 
which reflected the light in striking 
fashion. Le Pas d’Acier was given 
as part of an evening of ballets or- 
ganized by Francoise Adret, with the 
assistance of Pierre Braque, Mr. 
Leger and Mr. Lifar. The abstract 
decors designed by Mr. Braque and 
the brilliant dancing of Nathalie 
Philippart and Youly Algaroff en- 
abled La Conjuration to succeed, de- 
spite inappropriate music by Jacques 
Porte. In Les Soirées de Nazelle 
there was no rewarding factor, and 
Francis Poulenc’s music was espe- 
cially disappointing. JEAN SILVANT. 





William Van Zandt 
Joins Friedberg Management 


William Van Zandt, who appeared 
in the Los Angeles production of The 
Rape of Lucretia, has recently joined 
the management of Annie Friedberg 
and will be heard in concerts’ under 
her direction during the coming sea- 


son, 
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Plans Announced 


For Harrisburg 
Raudenbush Lists Seven Con- 
certs for Next Season—Elijah 
Presented 


HarrispurGc, Pa.—Plans for the 
1948-1949 season of the Harrisburg 
Symphony, as announced by George 
King Raudenbush, conductor, list 
seven concerts, five by the Harrisburg 
Symphony and two by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. Dates are as follows: 
Oct. 12, Menahem Pressler, pianist; 
Noy. 2, Philadelphia Orchestra; Nov. 
23, Patricia Travers, violinist; Jan. 
25, Agnes Davis, soprano, Elwood 
Gary, tenor, and Carlos Sherman, 
baritone; March 1, Philadelphia Or- 
chestra; March 22, Joseph Battista, 
pianist; April 26, Richard Grefor, 
pianist, Arina Bronn, violinist, and 
Ardyth Walker, cellist. 
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At the Kentucky executive mansion, the Columbia Grand Opera Quartet is 
entertained after a concert in Frankfort. Archie Black, the accompanist, is at the 
piano. The others are C. Braxton Stewart, chairman of the Community Concert 
Association; Bess Clements, daughter of Gov. and Mrs. Earle C. Clements; 
Helen Olheim, contralto; Charles K. O'Connell, former Kentucky secretary of 
state; Edna Phillips, soprano; Arthur Kent, baritone, and William Hain, tenor 


Rossini Opera 
(Continued from page 12) 


summon the Lover, an upsetting cir- 
cumstance occurs. A Turk, no inven- 
tion of the Poet’s fancy, sails up to 
the Italian shore, falls instantly in 
love with the Wife’s beauty and co- 
quetry, and forthwith becomes involved 
in a plot which had not originally 
taken him into account. 

The rest of the story is a web of 
complexities. After the Lover has 
been brought in, it becomes obvious 
that the Poet’s triangular plot has a 
fourth side. The revelation that 
Zaida, the gypsy girl of the first 
scene, is the castoff fiancée of the 
Turk, increases the geometric figure 
to a pentagon. The Poet does what 
he can to move the plot along, but, 
unfortunately, the characters have 
wills of their own, and frequently 
balk him. <A climactic scene, appar- 
ently defying all solution, takes place 
at a masquerade ball, with all three 
men dressed as Turks, pursuing in- 
discriminately the two girls, who are 
also dressed alike. Out of this mélée 
Mr.  Goldovsky — departing from 
Romani—finds for the Poet a satis- 
factory resolution; but it is no more 
fair to reveal this trick ending than 
to tell the identity of the murderer in 
a mystery story. , 

Mr. Goldovsky has done a superla- 
tive job with the creaking old libretto. 
He has subjected the typical contriv- 
ances of century-old operatic comedy 
to thoroughly modern spoofing by let- 
ting the original plot reduce itself to 
absurdity. But he has accomplished 
this feat with taste and a sense of 
stylization; and he has known how 
to accelerate the pace and intensify the 
humor in the last half, so that the in- 
terest of the audience remains high 
until the very end. The English text 
is something of a model: its prosody 
fits the accents of the music naturally, 
and its diction is lively. 

The saucy, rippling music is a per- 
petual delight. Its emotional range is 
not wide, to be sure, though two or 
three pathetic passages are touchingly 
harmonized. But the glittering col- 
oratura, with its supremely felicitous 
figurations and its happy way of lying 
in the best parts of the voice, has 
enough vitality to maintain the spirit 
of merriment without ever beginning 
to pall. The score contains re- 
markably few arias—even fewer than 
The Barber of Seville. (Only one 


full aria, regarded as too difficult for 
contemporary sopranos, and part of 
another were cut). Duets, trios, quar- 
tets and ensembles, linked by the 
necessary bits of recitative, appear 
much as they do in The Barber, and 
it would be hard to demonstrate that 
the music of The Turk is less apt. 

The Tanglewood cast consisted of- 
ficially of students, though the term 
can only be defined by a_ professor 
of semantics. David Lloyd had filled 
an arduous professional assignment 
with quite professional skill in Oedi- 
pus Rex only four nights earlier. By 
contrast, June Gardner, who sang the 
Wife, was too decidedly a student to 
be ready for the grilling demands of 
Rossini’s incessant fioriture. Yet in 
the attractive frame provided by Mr. 
Goldovsky’s_ direction, professionals 
and sub-professionals joined in happy 
teamwork which largely obliterated 
distinctions in training and experi- 
ence. On the vocal side, Adele Addi- 
son’s pure and exquisitely placed so- 
prano was a joy, and Mr. Lloyd’s 
secure tenor was satisfying, even 
though his upper tones were too 
pinched and lacked the suavity and 
velvet ease Rossini’s cantilena de- 
mands. The most persuasive acting 
was contributed by Francis Barnard 
as the Poet, Miss Gardner, and Miss 
Addison; the others, whatever special 
projection they may have lacked, al- 
ways upheld the style and tone of the 
performance. 

The Opera Department has changed 
designers since last year, and for the 
better. Nassan Abiskhairoun’s  set- 
ting—three exteriors and an interior 
—were achieved with both simplicity 
and fantasy, and the lighting was 
illusory at all times. Leo van Wit- 
sen’s costumes achieved the first al- 
together satisfactory color harmony 
Tanglewood has seen. 

All things considered, this third an- 
nual Tanglewood opera was the most 
skillfully staged of the three. Not 
only were the designers successful in 
concealing limitations of budget and 
restrictions of stage space, but the 
student orchestra played with greater 
authority than last year, and the 
chorus sang zestfully and with admir- 
able diction. Since stylized comic 
action is always harder to keep con- 
sistently in line than tragic or senti- 
mental action, the production was 
doubly a triumph. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Goldovsky will add The 
Turk in Italy to the repertory of 
his New England Opera Company 
this winter, so that audiences in Bos- 
ton and other cities may enjoy it. 
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New Portuguese Orchestra 


Finally Formed After Dispute 


By KATHERINE H. bE CARNEYRO 


OPORTO, PORTUGAL 

FTER a stormy struggle lasting 
eight months, the Associacao de 
Orchestra Sinfonica do Conservatorio 
de Musica de Porto finally made its 
first appearance on June 21, in the 
Rivoli Theatre in Oporto. During 
the past thirty years, in which Oporto 
has been without a major orchestra, 
the desire to establish such an or- 
ganization has grown constantly 
stronger, both because of the artistic 
benefits envisaged and because such 


an institution would help solve the 
unemployment problem among mu- 
sicians. 

Last year Mme. Maria Borges, 


wealthy patroness of music, offered to 
underwrite part of the expense of 
maintaining an orchestra if the gov- 
ernment would assume responsibility 
for the balance. Despite the offer, 
little progress was made toward the 
formation of an orchestra because of 
a disagreement as to whether the or- 
chestra should be considered a private 
or a national institution. 

Meanwhile the directress of the 
municipal conservatory succeeded in 
establishing a mew conservatory or- 
chestra by diverting funds originally 
set aside by the city for a series of 
chamber concerts. It was originally 
planned to limit the personnel of the 
conservatory orchestra to pupils and 
graduates of the institution. This plan 
proved to be impractical, however, for 
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the number of competent players was 
far too small; consequently outside 
musicians were admitted. 

The conductorship was awarded to 
Carl Achatz, a Swedish flutist with 
long experience in various European 
orchestras, in spite of a long-stand- 
ing tradition entitling the conserva- 
tory’s teacher of composition to the 
post. When rehearsals began, the 
string section contained eight violins, 
seven cellos, two basses and no violas 
at all. To fill the gaps, additional 
players were acquired by offering 
higher salaries than they were then 
receiving as members of the National 
Symphony at Lisbon. The ranks in 
the Oporto Conservatory orchestra 
were quickly filled by players who had 
deserted the Lisbon group. In addi- 
tion, Francois Broos, Belgian violinist, 
was engaged to head the viola section, 
and several other musicians were im- 
ported from Spain and Italy. 

The Oporto orchestra now had an 
excellent but costly body of players, 
and the city subsidy and the gifts of 
private citizens were soon used up. 

The national government firmly an- 
nounced that it would give support 
only on condition that the conductor 
be Portuguese and the salaries of the 
players be reduced to the scale in 
force at Lisbon. These stipulations 
were unsatisfactory to many, for great 
musical rivalry exists between Oporto 
and Lisbon. Instead of accepting the 
demands of the national government, 
a committee of citizens undertook, 
with the help of the Circulo de Cul- 
tura Musical; to raise enough money 
to keep the orchestra solvent without 
state financial aid. When this cam- 
paign fell short of its goal, Mme. 
Borges came to the rescue, and pro- 
vided enough funds to make the first 
concerts possible. 

Four programs were played, in 
which both the orchestra and the solo- 
ists—all Oporto musicians—were re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Mr. Achatz 
is not an experienced conductor, but 
he is an admirable musician, and his 
work gave promise of an encouraging 
future. In spite of his success, how- 
ever, he was required to leave the 
country, since his visitor’s permit had 
expired. No conductor has yet been 
named to succeed him, but it is to be 
hoped that the orchestra, which has 
the potentiality of becoming one of 
the leading groups in Eurone, will not 
die a premature death for want of 
money or of an adequate conductor. 

Ginette Neveu, French violinist, re- 
cently returned to Oporto for her first 
recital in more than a year. In addi- 
tion to her Oporto appearance, Miss 
Nevew’s Portuguese tour took her to 
Lisbon, Santarem, Braga, Leira Gui- 
mares, and Coimbra. The tour was 
managed by the Circulo de Cultura 
Musical. 


Rio Orchestra 


(Continued from page 3) 
musicians asked for an explanation of 
their failure to receive their pay for 
sO many months, in view of the fact 
that the society could draw upon both 
the official subsidy and the revenue 
of 4,000 subscriptions apart from sin- 
gle box-office sales. The society’s 
president, Mr. Siqueira, to whom the 
players wished to address their in- 
quiry, was unfortunately in the United 
States attending a concert by his wife, 
the soprano Alice Ribeiro, and was 
not expected back in Brazil for sev- 
eral months. 

During Mr. Siqueira’s absence, Mr. 
Szenkar worked out a budget for the 
next season, based upon a $150,000 
government subsidy granted for 1948, 





and the proceeds from subscriptions 
and single ticket sales. This budget 
was designed both to safeguard the 
musicians’ salaries in 1948 and to pay 
the accrued debts. Although this 
budget was approved by the board of 
the symphony society, Mr. Siqueira, 
upon his return, overruled it, and 
proposed one of his own which inclu- 
ed eight months’ future salaries for 
the musicians, but did not take care 
of past obligations. The orchestra 
naturally objected, and asked for Mr. 
Siqueira’s resignation as president of 
the society. He refused to resign. A 
board meeting was called, as a result 
of which the orchestra members were 
given to understand that all decisions 
would be made by the board without 
interference from the orchestra. When 
this pronouncement was made, Mr. 
Szenkar resigned as conductor of the 
Brazilian Symphony. Despite his 
resignation, however, he continued to 
rehearse with the orchestra in prep- 
aration for the first four programs of 
the 1948 season. Meanwhile, both he 
and the players remained unpaid, and 
were forced to derive whatever satis- 
faction they could from their convic- 
tion of moral triumph. 

The Rio de Janeiro press carried 
very little news of the controversy ; 
indeed, only a few papers referred to 
it at all—perhaps partly because many 
of the music critics are members of 
the Brazilian Academy (founded a 
few years ago after the model of the 
Rome Academy), to which Mr. Si- 
queira also belongs. Consequently, 
the orchestra’s subscribers continued 
to pay their monthly contributions 
without receiving any concerts in re- 
turn. 

Finally, the society, in consternation 
because it had a president unwilling to 
resign and an unpaid group of players 
unwilling to function further without 
salaries, decided to have the books 
examined. But this method was too 
slow for the orchestra men. They 
appealed to the Labor Court, which, 
on April 15, required the society to 
pay at once outstanding salaries to 
the amount of $75,000. Though the 
investigation of the books precipitated 
no incontrovertible facts, the full in- 
debtedness of the society was reported 
to be about $125,000. 

Unable to find a way of settling 
these debts, Mr. Siqueira then re- 
signed, and the board was resolved. 
Mr. Szenkar thereupon withdrew his 
resignation, and on May 4 the board 
was reconstituted under a new presi- 
dent, Vice-Admiral Adalberto Lara de 
Almeida, chief of the Admiralty gen- 
eral staff. Three weeks later, at the 
opening concert, a packed house gave 
the orchestra and the conductor an 
ovation, and the musicians’ enthusiasm 
over their improved lot was obvious 
in their greatly improved playing. 

During the uncertain months, Mr. 
Szenkar had rehearsed four excellent- 
ly devised programs. At the inaugu- 
ral concert Prokofieff’s Romeo and 
Juliet music was played for the first 
time here. At the first subscription 
concert Beethoven’s Violin Concerto 
was sandwiched between Villa-Lobos’ 
orchestral version of his Bachianas 
Brasileiras No. 4 and Sibelius’ Second 
Symphony; the concert avoided the 
array of short show pieces which had 
often been programmed to catch the 
public fancy. In subsequent concerts, 
Mr. Szenkar adhered to this more in- 
telligent scheme. The rather brisk 
performance of the final movement of 
the Sibelius was an enjoyable contrast 
to the sentimental interpretations to 
which we are accustomed. Robert 
Kitain, Russian violinist, who played 
the Beethoven concerto, lacked rhyth- 
mic precision, warmth, proper phras- 
ing and artistic sensitivity. 

Happy to have the orchestra avail- 
able again, two other subscription or- 
ganizations in Rio de Janeiro—the 
Cultura Artistica and the Associacao 
Brasiliera de Concertos—each en- 
gaged the Brazilian Symphony for one 
concert, The Associacao Brasileira ar- 
ranged a Slavic program, consisting 





of Borodin’s Second Symphony, Stra- 
vinsky’s Firebird Suite and Tchaikov- 
sky’s B flat minor Piano Concerto. Al- 
exander Uninsky, the soloist in the 
concerto, blurred the tone and often 
dragged the tempo, and in general 
lacked clarity of line and phrasing, but 
he nevertheless appeared to please the 
audience. The Stravinsky could have 
been played with more freshness and 
crispness, and the strings had a poor 
quality of tone in the Borodin Sym- 
phony. Nevertheless, the orchestra 
has been brought up to a higher level 
than before, and now possesses a good 
many virtues it lacked in past seasons. 

The concert of the Cultura Artistica 
was devoted to French music—Ber- 
lioz’ Symphonie Fantastique, Ravel’s 
Daphnis et Chloé, and Ravel’s Left- 
Hand Piano Concerto, with Charles 
Lilamand, a young French pianist, 
making his Rio de Janeiro debut, as 
soloist. On another occasion the Cul- 
tura Artistica offered a recital by 
Samson Francois, whose interpreta- 
tion of the Symphonic Studies only 
remotely resembled what Schumann 
actually wrote. Rhythmically dis- 
tracted and full of sentimental echoes 
of the drawing room, Mr. Francois’ 
performance failed to reach even a 
part of the spirit of the music. Other 
artists presented by the Cultura Ar- 
tistica. were Nybia Marino, pianist, 
and Jaques Ripoche, cellist. 

By far the most impressive recitals 
of this part of the season—though not 
all on a uniform level—were those 
given by Claudio Arrau, pianist, in 
connection with the Brazilian Associ- 
ation of Concerts. In the course of 
four evenings Mr. Arrau played con- 
stantly more impressively, and showed 
himself to be the most serious recital- 
ist of all this year’s visitors to Rio 
de Janeiro. 
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JOHN CAGE, iconoclast 


(Continued from page 5) 


days, but a mathematical knowledge 


of the science of overtones is im- 
plicit in the “stop” measurements, 
and exquisite selectivity is manifest 
in the effects sought and found— 
above al] in the innate strength and 
craftsmanship evident in the actual 
composition of pieces within these 
self-imposed limitations and_possibil- 
ities. All are wholly convincing, and 
prove again the contention that the 
point of departure. and the result 
achieved are far more fundamental to 
a work of art than are the means 
selected. 

On paper, Mr. Cage’s compositional 
style is basically linear and contra- 
puntal. But he uses a process of 
fragmentation of thematic material 
that is increasingly observed in mod- 
ern music, a process that seems to 
incorporate the attributes of both hori- 
zontal and perpendicular methods—of 
fugal and sonata forms—with the 
added  pulverization that intense 
rhythmic emphasis and subtlety bring, 
and with a resulting understatement 
in the harmonic sphere. 

Structurally his work is sometimes 
not unlike Debussy’s, if you can dis- 
count the harmonic aspect, though 
perhaps its nearest analogy in form 
is to be found in the world of science. 
Cage’s aural shapes sound rather as 
cellular division, subdivision and re- 
unification look under a microscope. 

There is another hazard in store for 
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those who would study these works 
on paper: visually the notes look just 
as they would if they were written 
for an ordinary piano, and sequentially 
the scales rise and fall in the accepted 
manner. The “prepared” sound, how- 
ever, may not only bear no relation- 
ship in timbre to its unprepared piano 
counterpart, but its tonality, pitch and 
whole position in the piano’s range 
territory may be totally unexpected. 
The sound may jump up three octaves, 
down one, up a second, down a ninth, 
all while the fingers are playing notes 
adjacent to each other in a simple 
scale passage. 
This, for instance : 
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Similarly, a whole passage which in 
its written form exists within the 
range scope of two octaves may in 
actual sound occupy four or five 
octaves and include the use of micro- 
tones, or pitch differences less than 
our semi-tones, as well as of timbres 
that defy description. 

From Schénberg’s atonalism Mr. 
Cage has retained certain elements, 
such as a non-thematic and non-har- 
monic basis. But atonalism took over 
the tones and colors evolved for tonal 
expression, so that more often than 
not the method produced a mechanical 
avoidance of tonal associations rather 
than a positive statement. Cage, in 
changing both the timbre and pitch of 
every note, giving an absolute identity 
to each, precedes his creative process 
by a frankly mechanical device, and 
thus frees the creative and imaginative 
faculties for a new positive expression. 


His affinity with Eastern music is 
spiritual rather than technical. The 
Eastern structural concept is one hav- 
ing no beginning or end; its form is 
its duration, and its aim the making 
conscious for a space an everlasting 
phenomenon. Cage retains the West- 
ern concept of a beginning and an end, 
his musical divisions being the breath, 
the phrase, and its accomplishment— 
serenity. 

It is sometimes said that anything 
so highly specialized as this music, 
with all its attendant prerequisites, 
cannot hope to survive and become 
important, permanent or widely 
known. Mr. Cage has: given this mat- 
ter tentative consideration, and has 
made (with the idea of encouraging 
reproduction) little boxed sets of all 
the various pieces used in his change- 
ment schemes. All kinds of charming 
titles for such sets can be imagined— 
“Pins for Preliminary Practice,” and 
perhaps, “Augmented Outfits for Ad- 
vanced Pieces.” But the problem of a 
unique creator’s reaching his public 
does not seem to lie in the sphere of 
creation or production, but in distri- 
bution. 

Mr. Cage is essentially an artist of 
his country and time, but his country 
and time are letting him down. He is 
creating for a state of affairs in which 
radio, television and recording facil- 
ities would be available to the original 
creative mind, and not the almost ex- 
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Seattle Opera Workshop 
Stages Menotti’s Medium 


_ SEATTLE.—The University of Wash- 
ington has had the lion’s share of sum- 
mer music in Seattle. Sponsored by 
the adult education department and 
the school of music, Eugene Linden’s 
opera workshop presented Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s The Medium in seven per- 
formances. Tickets were entirely sold 
out and queus waiting for turn-ins 
after the first two nights. 

Stanley Chapple, new head of the 
University music school, arrived at 
the end of July and began rehearsals 
immediately for two orchestral con- 
certs of contemporary music. Works 
by George F. McKay, Gerald Kech- 
ley, Gerald Hartley and Charles Can- 
field were played. Alexander Schnei- 
der, member of the summer faculty, 
and Berthe Poncy Jacobson, resident 
pianist, gave two violin-piano sonata 
recitals. John de Merchant, baritone, 
and Mary Edwards, soprano, were 
heard in song recital. 

SUZANNE MARTIN. 


comer 


clusive property of trade and profit 
campaigns, with production pegged on 
the basis of retrospective sales sta- 
tistics. His music is chamber music 
par excellence, and all chamber music 
—especially such delicately miniature 
creations as his—can only reach the 
wider public awaiting it through the 
distributive agencies that inhere in the 
mechanical devices of our time. 


The substance of John Cage’s music 
is elusive. It cannot be taught. It is 
intangible. Such music is _ highly 
perishable, and can die with its creator 
as did the miraculous music of the old 
Courts of Java. But the creative 
impulse remains and is_ constantly 
reborn, guaranteeing a new incarna- 
tion of artistic expression in every 
age. One is reminded here of Mr. 
Cage’s reply to a _ certain critic’s 
comment, on one of his paper and 
matchwood mobiles, that it was “so 
perishable” that it could never be a 
really serious work of art. “Only a 
little more perishable than a grand 
piano, a Rembrandt, or the house,” he 
said. “Given a good-sized bomb, all 
would be reduced to atoms in the 
same instant.” 

It is the impulse and its manifesta- 
tion that make art, and it is the under- 
standing of the nature of both of these 
that makes an artist. Talent, in a 
creative person, is the ability to in- 
corporate the impulse into a technique, 
and his main problem is not allowing 
old techniques to divert new impulses. 


John Cage is one of the rarest 
people working among us. Not only is 
he endowed with humor, an inordinate 
sense of beauty and purity, and a 
brilliant musical brain, but he brings 
with him, wherever he may be, the 
happiness and tranquillity of an in- 
tegrated personality and a mind at 
peace. 


Dauphin County Folk Festival 
Held in Harrisburg 


HarrispurGc, PA.—The 12th annual 
Dauphin County Folk Festival was 
held this summer. Subtitled Amer- 
icans All, the festival is designed to 
serve as a medium for binding the folk 
legacies of many lands into the 
national fabric. The program included 
songs and dances of French, German, 
Greek, Serbian, Slovakian, Italian, 
Croatian, Russian, Roumanian, Negro, 
American Indian and pioneer origin. 
I. D. App is the festival’s general 
chairman, and M. Claude Rosenberry 
is vice president and musical con- 
sultant. 
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Dayton Journal Herald 


Blanche Thebom, after her concert for the Dayton Civic Music Association. 
Grouped around her are N. S. Nonneman, president; Mrs. Jefferson Walters, 
vice-president; William Hughes, her accompanist; and Mrs. Herman Krebs 
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and sponsors, social security bene- 
fits with respect to broadcasts and 
recordings provided that no loss 
in revenue to the association is in- 
volved in any adjustment of its 
existing arrangements ; 

(4) The association will also state 
that it favors in principle extend- 
ing the benefits of New York 
State unemployment insurance to 
its employees and that it will con- 
sider means to accomplish this as 
soon after this year as a plan can 
be worked out to this and which 
will be economically sound; 

(5) The expiration dates of the final 
agreements between the associa- 
tion and the unions will be ad- 
justed where necessary so that 
each will terminate by June 30 
and will provide that all negotia- 
taons for the following season 
must be completed by that date. 

Mr. Sloan and Mr. Spofford issued 
the following joint statement: 

“We are very glad to announce the 
conclusion of arrangements with each 
of the 12 unions which make possible 
the 1948-49 season. 

“The agreement which has been 
reached represents, we think, the re- 
sult of co-operative approach to a com- 
mon problem by those indirectly con- 
cerned. To the artists and employees, 
the board expresses its sincere appre- 
ciation. 

“We have also been tremendously 
encouraged by the heart-warming re- 
sponse from the friends of the opera 
in all parts of the nation. This leaves 
no doubt as to the importance of the 
Spring Tour and the Saturday after- 
noon radio broadcasts of the Metro- 
politan Opera performances in the 
lives and affections of so many people. 

“The Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion has an obligation to produce the 
best in Opera. Our Board of Direc- 
tors is determined, however, to operate 
the institution with financial integrity 
and not to pursue policies which could 
only result in plowing the Metropoli- 
tan deeper into debt and _ thereby 
threaten its solvency and the security 
and livelihood of 600 or more artists 
and employees. It is also determined 
to do everything within its power to 
avoid future threats to the continuity 
of the opera productions. 

“It is in the spirit of co-operation 
for the public good that the unions 
have now agreed to forego those de- 
mands which would have so greatly 
added to our production costs. It is 
in the same spirit that our manage- 


ment will now proceed with prepara- 
tions looking to the very best season 
possible. 

“Helpful and constructive sugges- 
tions have been received during the 
past few weeks. These will be studied 
carefully in a critical reexamination 
of our operations. To this end we will 
need the continued co-operation of all 
concerned, 

“Despite the fact that the house is 
practically sold out at. every perform- 
ance (and this has been true for four 
straight years) our box office receipts 
from 7,000 subscribers and the general 
public are not sufficient to meet the 
constantly mounting costs in the com- 
plicated business of producing Grand 
Opera. 

“It must be borne in mind that the 
Metropolitan is not like the theatre 
where you have one play, one cast, one 
set of scenery and costumes through- 
out the season. Last season we pre- 
sented 28 operas. With the Metro- 
politan everything shifts each night, 
and when we have a matinee this hap- 
pens twice in one day. 

“There is no simple formula for the 
solution of opera management prob- 
lems. Such matters, for example, as 
the number of artists and musicians 
must be determined by the standards 
and traditions of the operatic art as in- 
terpreted by management for each 
production. 

“Tt would be a mistake to assume 
from today’s announcement that the 
major problems of the Metropolitan 
have been solved. There are many 
pressing questions— both immediate 
and long range—for which a solution 
must be found before the public can be 
assured of the permanent future of 
this essential cultural institution on 
anything approaching a self-support- 
ing basis. Some of these problems 
relate to the physical plant, and others 
are peculiar to the business of main- 
taining and financing a great repertory 
company. These problems are having 
the serious consideration of an active 
Board of Directors which is deter- 
mined to solve them. But with it all, 
we are never unmindful of the major 
objectives: constantly to improve the 
quality and the beauty of our produc- 
tions and to broaden the knowledge 
and appreciation of music.” 





Louis Roney Comes Under 
Columbia Artists Management 
Louis Roney, young tenor protege 
of Grace Moore and John Charles 
Thomas, who -sang the leading tenor 
role in Tosca in summer festival per- 
formances under-the baton of Dimitri 
Mitropaulos, has been signed by Co- 
lumbia Artists Management (Mertens, 
Parmelee & Brown Division). 
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Dutch Music 
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and Willem Mengelberg, such musi- 
cologists as Simon Van Milligen 
and Daniel Francois Scheurleer, 
such singers as Cornelie van Zan- 
ten, Aaltje Noordewier, Jacques 
Urlus. 

Russia, Bohemia and Scandina- 
via already had national schools 
working at full power when the 
Dutch first dared to compose songs 
in their own language and to recall 
their old tradition of polyphonic 
music. A cry of protest against 
their inferiority complex went 
through the ranks of Dutch musi- 
cians. And slowly the conviction 
grew that a country can have a val- 
uable part in the world concert of 
nations only when it builds upon 
its own special qualities and his- 
torical heritage. As a result, Dutch 
musicology was born, and new edi- 
tions of the old Dutch masters ap- 
aren Through private and pub- 

ic initiative new concert halls were 


built. In short, Holland began to 


recognize her significance and re- 
sponsibilities as a musical nation. 
Is it surprising that young Dutch- 
men discovered their latent abilities 
for composing once they realized 
that the talk of their musical steril- 
ity rested upon nothing but imagi- 
nation ? 

In 1890 Bernard Zweers, still in- 
fluenced by the German tradition, 
attended the first performance in 
Amsterdam of his Third Sym- 
phony, To My Country, a program- 
matic work glorifying the beauty of 
the Netherlamds. Conducted by 
Mengelberg’s predecessor Willem 
Kes, the symphony was a great suc- 
cess and—a rare occurrence in Hol- 
land even today—the score was 
printed and published. In 1902 Al- 
phons Diepenbrock’s Te Deum, for 
soloists, double mixed choir and 
orchestra, made a similar impres- 
sion. Diepenbrock (1862-1921) 
the great Catholic of the Missa in 
Die Festo, the modest teacher of 
ancient languages, the composer of 
music for Greek tragedy and com- 
edy, first achieved an important 
break with the almighty German 
tradition and turned the eyes of the 
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younger generation upon France. 
Since then, no young Dutch com- 
poser has ever entirely escaped the 
impact of Debussy. 

At the same time musical per- 
formances reached an unprecedented 
standard. Holland became a sanc- 
tuary for Gustav Mahler’s music, 
a development that was to reach 
its climax in the Mahler festivals 
in Amsterdam in 1920. So deeply 
had the “dry” Dutchmen grasped 
the hyper-romantic spirit of the 
Viennese composer that Mahler, in 
his last appearance in Amsterdam, 
expressed a desired to conclude his 
life near the orchestra and choruses 
he considered ideal for the perform- 
ance of his difficult works. He died 
before his wish could be fulfilled. 

Under the stimulating leadership 
of the young Mengelberg, the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra had become 
one of Europe’s foremost instru- 
mental groups. Earlier Edvard 
Grieg had called the Concert- 
gebouw to Norway as his choice 
for the performance of all his or- 
chestral works at a Norwegian 
music festival. The world’s great- 
est composers now came to con- 
duct the orchestra, and its guest 
book was filled with names of re- 
nown — Reger, Mahler, Debussy, 
Schonberg, Stravinsky. During the 
summer the Residentie orchestra, 
almost as well known as the Con- 
certgebouw, gave concerts year 
after year in Scheveningen, the in- 
ternational holiday place near the 
Hague. In the first world war, 
when the bleeding nations were 
thrown out of the peaceful race in 
music, Holland undisputedly took 
the lead. The Frenchman Rhené- 
Baton and the MHungarian-born 
German subject Artur Nikisch fol- 
lowed .each other as conductors 
during the same season, and while 
their native countries were fighting 
each other to death, musicians from 
all over Europe entered the contest 
for favorable notices in the Dutch 
press. 

The Dutch were happy about the 
reconciling function of their musi- 
cal institutions, and the young 
composers were eager to learn from 
both sides. Thus, when Willem 
Pijper composed his “Fétes Ga- 
lantes” for voice and orchestra in 
1916, the words of Verlaine ap- 
peared in a score influenced by both 
Debussy and Mahler. But critics 
capable of tracing the expression of 
a personality in a work of art by 
whatever means it may be present- 
ed already realized that there was 
something new in this music. A 
little later it came to a powerful 
outbreak in the works of the older 
Sem Dresden as well as in the con- 
scious and unconscious attempts to 
create a new Dutch music under 
Pijper’s leadership. A trend toward 
absolute music set in, and a devel- 
opment of contrapuntal forms 
which followed the great traditions 
of the Netherlands. Interest in 
Dutch folk music also increased, 
and the treasures of such ancient 
national song books as Valerius’ 
Gedenckklank were re-evaluated. 
And as everywhere else in Europe, 
a reaction against the neo-Romantic 
mass orchestra resulted in a retreat 
into chamber music. A _ typical 
Dutch fear of repetition character- 
ized the new music, opposing short 
sentences to the long periods of 
German music, and leading to an 
uncompromisingly restricted mode 








Modernism and romanticism: 


Eduard Flipse, left (1896- ) and 
Johannes J. Verhulst (1816-1891) 


of expression in preference to the 
French enjoyment of color and 
timbres. On the other hand, there 
was the dry humor so characteristic 
of a certain side of the Dutch na- 
tional character, which found its 
way especially into the spirited 
works of Johan Wagenaar. 

Wagenaar (1862-1941), organist 
at the Utrecht Cathedral and one 
of the great teachers of the present 
generation of Dutch composers, 
made the first successful attempt at 
the creation of Dutch opera. In 
spite of the popular opinion that 
the Dutch language is unfit for 
singing and that the people of Hol- 
land lack any dramatic sense, 
Wagenaar with his Doge van 
Venetie and comic operas produced 
works of high value. As far as 
performance of the international 
opera repertory is concerned. the 
Nederlandse Opera in Amsterdam, 
the successor to many Dutch opera 
institutions of the 19th and early 
20th centuries, and the chief outlet 
for the work of the Dutch Wagner 
Society since 1884, today can enter 
into successful competition with any 
similar opera association in Europe. 

The Dutch people have done very 
little to propagate their national 
music either at home or abroad. 
Nevertheless, they proudly enjoy 
the successes of Dutch performers 
throughout the world. The number 
of these happy expeditions has been 
remarkable, especially since World 
War II. Chamber ensembles like 
the Amsterdam String Quartet and 
the Netherlands Chamber Chorus 
have been acclaimed in many coun- 
tries. The Dutch soprano and 
heroine of the resistance, Jo Vin- 
cent, has made triumphant appear- 
ances in London. The young vio- 
linists Theo Olof and Willem 
Noske, the composer-pianist Hans 
Henkemans and many other soloists 
are applauded by an international 
public. Under the leadership of 
Eduard van Beinum, who succeeded 
Willem Mengelberg after Mengel- 
berg’s collaboration with the Nazi 
invaders, the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra has toured most of Europe 
with almost unbelievable success. 
Mr. van Beinum has made record- 
ings for English Decca with his 
orchestra and has also gone to Eng- 
land to record with British orches- 
tras. The Residentie Orkest of The 
Hague under Frits Schuurman has 
repeatedly been invited to France. 
Dutch musicians and orchestras do 
not forget the Netherlands’ own 
music when they tour in foreign 
countries. The international suc- 
cess of Dutch compositions has 
been such that a special library, 
Donemus, has now been established 
to make the scores of works cre- 
ated in Holland available to any 
interested person in any country of 
the world. 
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violence and punishment. Not the 
smallest of its surprises is the way 
it moves through to a fast concluding 
section with loud music, instead of 
wasting away into silence while the 
lights dim upon the single destroyed 
figure of Miss Graham. Indeed, she 
does not appear in it at all. The 
piece was planned from the outset (it 
was nine or ten months in prepara- 
tion) as a vehicle to exploit her bril- 
liant company, without a part for her 
or for her partner, Erick Hawkins. 
Although a singularly cryptic and 
arcane program note by Ben Belitt 
serves to create a haze about the sub- 
ject matter, Wilderness Stair is purely 
and simply a quarter-hour of choreo- 
graphic love-making; its tone is ele- 
vated and ecstatic, since the partici- 
pants in these love games partake of 
angelic qualities. “It is the wish of 
the single-hearted, the undivided : play 
after spirit’s labor: games, flights, 
fancies, configurations of the lover’s 
intention: the believed Possibility, at 
once strenuous and tender: humors of, 
innocence, garlands, evangels, Joy on 


the wilderness stair: diversion of 
angels.” 
To the literal-minded, the dance 


might seem obscure at first, in the 
light of Mr. Belitt’s poetic embellish- 
ment. There are no garlands to be 
seen, no wilderness and no stair. To 
make matters worse, its locale is de- 
scribed—before the relatively lucid 
passage I have already quoted—as 
“the place of the Rock and the Lad- 
der, the raven, the blessing, the 
Needless to say 
no ladder, no raven, 


tempter, the rose.” 
there is no rock, 
and no rose. 
But there is no mistaking the theme 
“flights, 


of Wilderness Stair. Its 
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New Martha Graham Work at New London 


Sophie Maslow and William Bales 
in an episode from her Folksay 


fancies, configurations of the lover’s 
intention” evoke all kinds and 
nuances of love—rash and ebullient 
young love, romantic ardor, the quiet 
tenderness of reposeful partnership, 
the sturdiness of firm, mature com- 
panionship. The dance is both a 
definition and a communication of the 
ways people can feel when they are 
in love, and it presents an argument 
for the supreme beauty of love when 
that emotion is raised to the level on 
which angels might be expected to 
celebrate its raptures. The strength 
of Miss Graham’s imagination is ap- 
parent in her contempt for the pretty- 
pretty and the merely platonic. This 
work is no dehydrated symbol of 
love, flattened out to suit the mores 
of frightened Puritans. It shines 
with the radiance of love unashamed, 
love freed of the impurities with which 
mortals adulterate it. 

In formal construction, Wilderness 
Stair is one of those rare composi- 
tions which seems entirely spontane- 
ous and almost improvised, and yet 
is actually tightly and cogently con- 
structed, without a waste movement 
or an irrelevant passage. It is a com- 
plex counterpoint of individual move- 
ment patterns, each designed with 
shrewd understanding of the quali- 
ties and potentialities of each member 
of the company. Space does not per- 
mit a detailed description of its the- 
matic materials and form, but after 
seeing it three times I still found it 
a work put together with a degree of 


craftsmanship that is seldom en- 
countered in any area of contem- 
porary art. 


The most striking individual op- 
portunities are given to Pearl Lang, 
Natanya Neumann and Helen Mc- 
Gehee. In a dominating passage re- 
quiring extraordinary command of 
extension, balance and _ contraction, 
Miss Lang danced with a technical 
expertness and lyric beauty which 
confirmed her position as one cf the 
most gifted young dancers in Amer- 
ica. Miss Neumann, Miss McGehee 
and the rest of the company were at 
the top of their form, and the whole 
performance enhanced the reputation 
of the Graham company as the finest 
ensemble in any field of dance in 
America. 

Mr. Dello Joio’s music, while 
hardly memorable, serves its function 
well. Except for a few drooping mo- 
ments, the score is full of kinetic en- 
ergy; it is properly conceived as music 
which needs the companionship of 
dance for its complete fulfilment, and 
it builds up real excitement in the 
highly theatrical finale. Mr. Noguchi 
confined his setting to a backdrop 
modelled with unusual contours; it 
was a failure, because the limited 





lighting equipment of the Palmer Au- 
ditorium could not make it look as he 
intended it to. 

Alongside Wilderness Stair, the 
other novelties of the festival seemed 
negligible. Doris Humphrey, who 
has deserved her important reputation, 
slipped far below her own level with 
a neo-Greek effort for Mr. Limon and 
his company, The poverty of its in- 
vention was all the more noticeable 
because she ventured to employ Bar- 
tok’s superb Sonata for Two Pianos 
and Percussion. There was a good 
deal of attitudinizing and a good deal 
of aimless movement without much 
vital dance interest; in the slow 
movement the effect of some expres- 
sive passages was spoiled by Miss 
Humphrey’s unabashed appropriation 
of Miss Graham’s Deaths and En- 
trances at the end. 

Pauline Koner, a dancer of some 
force but little subtlety, offered a 
rather strained speech-and-music piece, 
Voice in the Wilderness, to the ex- 
cellent music of Lukas Foss’s can- 
tata, Song of Anguish—or, rather, to 
parts of it. Mr, Limén, accompanied 
by the lovely Miriam Pandor, pre- 
sented a superficial interpretation of 
Bach’s Fourth Sonata for violin and 
piano. 

Erick Hawkins, obviously at great 
expense, postured through a singu- 
larly empty and exhibitionistic new 
piece, The Strangler, in which two 
speaking non-dancers were his only 
associates—Anne Meacham as The 
Sphinx and Joseph Wiseman as The 
Chorus. Intended as a curtain-raiser 
to Miss Graham’s Night Journey, the 
piece employs strained poetry, by 
Robert Fitzgerald, about Oidipous, 
portentously delivered by Mr. Wise- 
man and Miss Meacham, and, on 
painful occasions, by Mr. Hawkins, 
out of breath. Arch Lauterer designed 
a striking Sphinx in something of a 
night-club style, and Bohuslav Mar- 
tinu contributed a score which is by no 
means one of his best. 

Thus the New London list of nov- 
elties covered a gamut extending from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, or, at 
least, from diamonds to paste. If the 
audience had not been inclined to 
censure Miss Graham for permitting 
Mr. Hawkins to present The Strang- 
ler—his third and most elaborate ef- 
fort of this kind—under her auspices, 
its inclusion might have been taken 
lightly. But Miss Graham is one of 
the greatest figures in the world of 
contemporary art, and her own career 
has been an epic of rigorous devo- 
tion to the highest standards. She, 
of all artists, cannot affor’ to sup- 
port false or inferior art, and nobody 
doubts that she knows the difference. 
Her sponsorship of this pretentious 
nonsense cast a pall over the closing 
days of the festival, and precipitated 
the resignation of her musical director, 
Louis Horst, after some thirty years 
of continuous association. 

Elsewhere the festival programs in- 
cluded many valuable works. From 
her repertory, Miss Graham presented 
Herodiade, Dark Meadow, Cave of 
the Heart, Errand Into the Maze, 
Night Journey, and Appalachian 
Spring. Mr. Limén and his company 
included in their list Vivaldi Con- 
certo, Passacaglia, Day on Earth, and 
Miss Humphrey’s touching Lament 
for Ignacio Sanchez Mejias. Among 
the best offerings of the Maslow- 
Dudley-Bales company were Miss 
Maslow’s delightful folk montage en- 
titled Folksay (with Woody Guthrie 
as singer), Miss Dudley’s The Lonely 
Ones (based on William Steig draw- 
ings), Mr. Bales’ Peon Portraits, and 
Miss Maslow’s suavely composed dra- 
matic narrative of a boxer, Cham- 
pion. 

Although the New London enter- 
prise ended with a deficit of approxi- 
mately $3,000, it will probably be con- 
tinued next year, for its prestige and 
the public enthusiasm with which it 
was received are both helpful to the 
future development of the modern 
dance. 
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Bogota National Symphony Season Begins 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 


A new management, the Radiodi- 
fusora Nacional (National Broad- 
casting), made its bow in Bogota dur- 
ing July, presenting a number of ar- 
tists in recital Among them were 
the duo-pianists, the sisters Joana and 
Louise Leschin, who played for the 
first time here Respighi’s Toccata and 
an Argentinian work, Bailecito y 
Gato, by Gustavino. 

Three unimpressive members of the 
opera company of the Teatro Col6n— 
Mary Bestard and Ana Villollo, so- 
pranos, and Carlos Sostarko, bari- 
tone—exploited a poor repertory in a 
number of recitals. 

Other visiting artists have been 
Miriam  Solovieff, violinist, who 
played three excellent recitals under 
the auspices of La Sociedad de los 
Amigos de la Misica; Claudio Arrau, 


virtuoso who plays his 
music with the muscles and almost 
without senticent; Rudolf Firkusny, 
who gave the first local performance 
of a suite by Ginastera, and in gen- 
eral gave an impression of correct- 
ness in his playing; Luis Carlos Gar- 
cia, baritone; Alex Scholz, violinist, 
who ventured to play the Stravinsky 
Concerto to a none too appreciative 
audience, with Oriol Rangel as his 
pianist; Graciela Rodriguez, soprano, 
who sang in the Colombo-American 
Center; Nikita Magaloff, pianist, who 
was so enthusiastically received that 
he was forced to add a second recital 
in Bogota; and Cloe Elmo, one of 
the best operatic singers heard in 
3ogota in many years. 

The first concert of the National 
Symphony season, conducted by 
Jaime Leén, included Beethoven's 


pianist, a 


First Symphony and the Franck Sym- 
phony. Despite the conductor’s youth, 
the performances were generally good. 
Gerhard Rothstein conducted the sec- 
ond concert (Weber’s Euryanthe 
Overture, Ravel’s Pavane, and the 
Schubert C major Symphony) and 
Mr. Leén the third (Rossini’s Over- 
ture to L’Italiana in Algeri, Bizet’s 
Carmen Suite, and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s Scheherazade). In a _ subse- 
quent concert Mr. Rothstein and Mr. 
Leén joined forces, with Mr.’ Roth- 
stein conducting and Mr. Ledén as 
piano soloist in the Mendelssohn G 
minor Concerto. Mr. Leén is more 
skilled as pianist than as conductor, 
and gave a_ beautiful performance. 
Other works in the program were 
the Overture ‘to Mozart’s the Mar- 
riage of Figato and Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony. 





In Medellin, the Antioquia Sym- 
phony played a benefit concert for the 


The program, broadcast 
throughout Colombia, consisted of 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and 
Third Piano Concerto, with Joseph 
Matza as conductor and Aura Mon- 
cada as soloist. 

MANUEL DREZNER T. 


Army. 





Greenwich House School 


Adds Lou Harrison to Faculty 

Lou Harrison, composer, and re- 
cipient of a $1,000 award from the 
Institute of Arts and Letters, has 
been appointed to the faculty of the 
Greenwich House Music School, in 
New York. Mr. Harrison will teach 
composition and orchestration. This 
season there will be two new courses 
added to the curriculum, one in dance 
orchestra arranging and another in 
dance orchestra’ rehearsing. Both 
classes will be conducted by Mr. Wil- 
liam Berns, former member of the 
Dallas Symphony. 





Obituary 


WILLIAM BUNTON CHASE 


Wuirerietp, N. H.—William Bun- 
ton Chase, 76, former New York 
newspaper man and music critic, died 
here Aug. 25 at Morrison Hospital, 
after a long illness. His home was at 
the nearby Chase Farm Colony, where 
he had lived for the last thirteen years. 

As music critic of The New York 
Evening Sun and later as music editor 
of The New York Times, Mr. Chase 
was a prominent figure in New York 
journalism for nearly forty years. 
After his retirement from active news- 
paper work in 1935, he made his home 
in Whitefield, where he had passed 
many of his summers. He established 
the Chase Barn Theater in 1933 in 
Whitefield. 

Mr. Chase was born in Syracuse, 
N. Y., the son of Austin C. and 
Lavina Bunton Chase. He was grad- 
uated from Amherst College in 1896. 
He turned to musical journalism soon 





William B. Chase 


after his graduation from college, 
joining The Evening Sun in 1896. In 
1916, he went to The Times, with 
which he remained until his retirement 
nineteen years later. 


He married Elizabeth Smith, of 
Brooklyn, in 1907; they separated 
thirteen years later. His daughter, 


Mrs. Charles M. Adams, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., and a brother, Colonel 
Aurin M. Chase, of Syracuse and 
Whitefield, also survive. 


JULES DAIBER 

BrRoNXVILLE, N. Y.—Jules Daiber, 
at one time connected with the mus- 
ical world by association with the 
Chicago Opera during the days of 
Campanini, died on July 6 at his home 
here. He was 65 years old. Among 
his other musical activities, he man- 
aged the first American tour of the 
Vatican Choir and acted as American 
representative of the Bayreuth Fes- 
tival Association. He had not been 
active in the musical world for some 
time but had more recently conducted 
a service bureau for travel agents in 
New York. 
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RUPERT D'OYLY CARTE 


Lonpon. — Rupert D’Oyly Carte, 
proprietor since 1913 of the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Company, producing the 
works of Gilbert and Sullivan, died 
Sept. 12, in his apartment in the Savoy 
Hotel here, after a short illness. He 
was 71 years old. 

Born in Hampstead, Nov. 3, 1876, 
he was educated at Winchester, and 
though he worked for a time in the 
office of an accountant, he took a great 
interest in the Savoy productions, at- 
tending most of the rehearsals and 
never missing a first night. At the age 
of 22, when his father became ill, he 
personally supervised the first revival 
of The Yeoman of the Guard. 

His father, Richard D’Oyly Carte, 
who had introduced W. S. Gilbert to 
Arthur Sullivan in 1875, and who had 
managed all the productions of their 
joint efforts from then on, died in 
1901, and the management fell upon 
the shoulders of his second wife, Helen 
Lenoir, who had been associated pro- 
fessionally with him. At her death in 
1913, the management devolved upon 
her stepson, Rupert. 

He brought the company, which had 
been playing in the provinces, back to 
London in 1914, where it had an im- 
mense success. Following the Armis- 
tice he reorganized the company and 
opened in London on Sept. 29, 1919, 
receiving universally favorable notices. 
Such was the success that he or- 
ganized a second company which was 
sent to tour Canada. 

In 1934, the company was brought 
to the United States, 35 years after 
its first visit. Such great enthusiasm 
met all the productions that the cos- 
tumes and settings of Princess Ida, 
which had not been included in the 
original touring repertoire, had to be 
sent over from England. The company 
visited New York last season, again 
with unfailing success. 

Mr. Carte was married in 1907 to 
Lady Dorothy Milner Gathorne- 
Hardy, the marriage being dissolved in 
1941. A son was killed in an automo- 
bile accident in Switzerland in 1932; 
a daughter, Bridget, survives. 


LULA MYSZ-GMEINER 

Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, German opera 
singer of several decades ago, died at 
Schwerin, Mecklinburg, in the Rus- 
sian occupation zone of Germany, 
where she had been teaching voice in 
the State Conservatory. She was 72. 
She had concertized extensively in 
Europe and was heard in this coun- 
try. She made her debut in Vienna 
at the age of eighteen. 


FRANK WENNERHOLM 


CopENHAGEN.—Frank Wennerholm, 
operatic and concert baritone, died 
suddenly in Ljungby, Sweden, on 
Aug. 22, following an appendicitis 
operation. Born Franz Rabinowitz, 
he made his debut in Copenhagen in 
1940, and appeared in recitals in the 
United States and Canada in 1947. 








“OSCAR LORENZO FERNANDEZ 


Rio De JaAnerro.—Oscar Lorenzo 
Fernandez, Brazilian composer, died 
Aug. 27 at the age of 50. Mr. Fernan- 
dez was called by one critic “the 
most Brazilian of composers,” because 
of his devotion to the spirit of native 
folk lore in his music. 

The founder and director of the 
Brazilian Conservatory of Music in 
Rio de Janeiro, he conducted a number 
of concerts of modern music, particu- 
larly Latin American, in Rio de 
Janeiro. In 1938 he was the Brazilian 
delegate at the Ibero-American Music 
Festival in Bogota, Colombia. 

Born in Rio de Janeiro, he studied 
at the Instituto Nacional de Musica. 
In 1923 he presented in Rio de Janeiro 
the first concert of his own works. 

The next year he received a munici- 
pal prize for his second piano trio, 
entitled Trio Brasileiro. The orchestra 
of the Instituto Nacional de Musica 
performed his orchestral works on 
Brazilian themes, Suite Brasileira and 
Suite Sinfonica Sobre Tres Temas 
Populares. The third movement of his 
Reisado do Pastoreio suite, Batuque, 
an Afro-Brazilian dance, has become 
popular in Latin America and the 
United States. 

Mr. Fernandez conducted another 
Batuque, from his opera, Malazarte, 
in Rio de Janeiro in 1933. 

His Concerto for Piano and Orches- 
tra was played in 1937 for the first 
time in Rio de Janeiro. His ballet on 
Inca themes, Amaya, was produced by 
the Ballet Russe in Rio de Janeiro. 

He conducted the world premiere of 
his opera, “Malazarte,” produced in 
Italian, at the Teatro Municipal in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1941. 

Mr. Fernandez the next year com- 
posed a Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra, based on native themes. More 
than a hundred of his piano pieces and 
songs have been published. 


REUBEN GOLDBERG 


JOHANNESBERG, SOUTH AFRICA.— 
Reuben Goldberg, cellist, died here on 
June 24, in his 55th year. A native 
of London, he came to the attention of 
Pablo Casals, who gave him lessons. 
He had previously been a scholarship 
pupil at the Royal Academy of Music. 
He came to South Africa, where until 
1937 he toured with his own orches- 
tra, and played in a radio orchestra 
and with a string quartet. In New 
York he was at one time a member of 
the orchestras of Radio City Music 
Hall and the Metropolitan Opera. 








CHICAGO.—MERLE WEST, a member 
of the piano faculty at the American 
Conservatory of Music, died Aug. 17 
in San Francisco; she was on her 
way to Honolulu and met with an 
accident while traveling between Chi- 
cago and Salt Lake City. 





ACHILLE CONSOLI, chorus master at 
La Scala, died in Milan recently, in 
his 61st year. 


OLEY SPEAKS 


Oley Speaks, composer of more than 
250 songs, including such perennially 
popular works as Sylvia, On the Road 
to Mandalay and Morning, died Aug. 
27, at the Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Center. He had been in ill 
health for some time. His age was 72. 

Mr. Speaks was born iri Canal 
Winchester, Ohio, son of Charles W. 
and Sarah A. Speaks. 

He came to New York to study 
music. Before he became known as a 
composer, he was a baritone soloist at 
St. Thomas Protestant Episcopal 
Church on Fifth Avenue, and for four 
years was baritone soloist at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity Uni- 
versalist. During this period he also 
made many concert appearances 
throughout the country. 

Despite his popularity as a singer, 
he became increasingly interested in 
composing, but did not find the transi- 
tion easy from performing to creating. 
His first compositions were shown to 
many publishers before any were ac- 
cepted. 

With increasing output came in- 
creasing popularity. Some of his songs 
have sold nearly 1,000,000 copies each. 
Some still are frequently performed. 

In 1924 he joined the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers, and in the same year be- 
came one of the organization’s direc- 
tors. He remained in this post until 
1943, when ill health necessitated his 
refusing renomination. 

Mr. Speaks, who was not married, 
had lived in an apartment at 5 River- 
side Drive. He was an uncle of Mar- 
garet Speaks, radio and concert singer. 


FELIX WINTERNITZ 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—Felix Winter- 
nitz, violinist and teacher, at one time 
a member of the Boston Symphony, 
died here on Aug. 19, following a 
heart attack. He was 76 years old. 

Born in Linz, Austria, in 1872, he 
was graduated from the Vienna Con- 
servatory in 1885. Following his 
graduation he played for two seasons 
in the orchestra of the Theater an 
der Wien, and from 1887 to 1889 at 
the Imperial Opera in Vienna. He 
became a member of the Boston Sym- 
phony in 1889, under Nikisch. In 
1890-1891, he was the orchestra’s con- 
cert master. Shortly after the turn 
of the century he gave up playing in 
public, because of a serious injury 
to his leg. He is survived by four 
sons. 





FRANK M. WITMARK 


Frank M. Witmark, member of a 
well known music publishing family, 
died at his summer home in New Jer- 
sey on Aug. 3. He was a younger 
brother of Jay and the late Julius and 
Isidor Witmark, founders of the firm 
of M. Witmark and Sons. After its 
absorption by Warner Brothers in 
1929, he retired from membership and 
devoted his time -to composition. 
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Pre-Season Tour 
To Reach 13 Cities 


Philharmonic-Symphony, Under 
Stokowski, Makes Two-Week 
Trip Before New York Opening 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony starts a two-week pre-season 
tour under Leopold Stokowski on 
Sept. 20. The tour is sponsored by 
Columbia Records. Before returning 
to New York the orchestra will have 
played in thirteen cities: Syracuse, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Madison, 
Milwaukee, East Lansing, Columbus, 
Buffalo, Utica, Rochester, Boston and 
Portland. 

In the spring, after the New York 
season, the orchestra will again go 
on the road for two weeks. The four- 
teen concerts, from April 18 through 
May 1, divided between conductors 
Bruno Walter and Leopold Stokowski, 
will be given in White Plains, Rich- 
mond, Columbia, S. C., Atlanta, 
Spartanburg, Knoxville, Birmingham, 
Chattanooga, Roanoke, Bloomington, 
Cincinnati, Toledo, Pittsburgh, and 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Stokowski’s programs for the 
fall tour are divided between such 
popular classics as the Brahms First, 
3eethoven Seventh and Tchaikovsky 
Fourth Symphonies, Bach transcrip- 
tions and Wagnerian excerpts, and 
contemporary music. In the latter 
category are included a new work, 
Sinfonia per una Fiaba, by the Italian 
composer Ennio Porrino; the first 
Philharmonic-Symphony performances 
of Aram Khachaturian’s Second Sym- 
phony, as well as that composer’s Mas- 
querade Suite; Virgil Thomson’s The 
Seine at Night; Fugue for Violins, by 
Arcady Dubensky, long-time member 
of the Philharmonic; Olivier Mes- 
siaen’s L’Ascension; Aaron Copland’s 
Prarie Night and Celebration Dance 
from Billy the Kid, and Igor Stravin- 
sky’s music from Petrouchka. 

The Philharmonic-Symphony opens 
its 107th season in New York Oct. 7, 
at Carnegie Hall, under the direction 
of Dimitri Mitropoulos, who will con- 
duct the first eight weeks. Bruno Wal- 
ter will return to the orchestra the 
first week in December, during which 
he will give Mahler’s Second Sym- 
phony, with Nadine Conner and Jean 
Watson as soloists. , 
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At an Israeli army camp near Jerusalem, Izler Solomon conducts the Palestine 
Symphony. The Columbus conductor and his wife were the first Americans to 
receive visas for the new state of Israel 
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Haydn Society 
Collects Material 

The Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington, D. C., recently received, a col- 
lection of material from the Haydn 
Society of the United States, Inc., an 
organization formed last year in Bos- 
ton to further scholarly research and 
interest in Haydn’s music. The ma- 
terial was collected by H. C. Robbins 
Landon, secretary of the society, dur- 
ing the past year in Germany and 
Austria. It includes photographs of 
the original manuscripts of Haydn’s 
Missa Brevis in B flat (St. Johannis 
de Deo), the Horn Concerto in D 
major (1762) and the Trumpet Con- 
certo (1796), in addition to a series 
of recordings of largely unfamiliar 
Haydn works. 


Wagner Lists Casts 
For Romeo and Barber 


Charles L. Wagner and Edward W. 
Snowdon have announced the casts for 
the two opera tours which they will 
send out during the forthcoming sea- 
son. Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet will 
begin a ten-week tour September 27th 
and will be given 67 performances in 
French. On February 15, a new pro- 
duction of Rossini’s Barber of Seville, 
in George Mead’s English adaptation, 
will set forth for for an eight-week 
road season. 

Rotating as Juliet will be Marguer- 
ite McClelland, Jean Carlton and 
Laura Castellano; Jon Crain and Louis 
Roney will alternate in the role of 
Romeo. Edward Nyborg will appear 
in most performances as Tybalt but 
will sing several performances as Ro- 
meo. Friar Lawrence will be sung by 
William Wilderman, Capulet by Liv- 
ingston Smith. The Mercutio will be 
William Shriner; Jean Rifino will be 
the page, Stephano; Lizabeth Pritchett, 
Gertrude; and Denis Harbour, Gre- 
gorio. Désiré Defrére will stage a 
Wagner production for the ninth con- 
secutive season, and Walter Ducloux, 
young Swiss-American conductor, is 
returning from Europe to become mu- 
sical director. 

Marilyn Cotlow, winner of this sea- 
son’s Metropolitan Auditions of the 
Air, will appear as Rosina in The 
Barber of Seville. Alternating Figa- 
ros will be Norman Young and An- 
drew Gainey. Edward Nyborg will be 
the Almaviva. Emile Renan, as Bar- 
tolo; Val Patacchi as Don Basilio, 
and Lizabeth Pritchett as Bertha com- 
plete the cast. Paul Breisach will con- 

duct. 
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Manila Symphony Plans 
North American Concerts 


MANILA.—The Municipal Symphony 
Orchestra of the City of Manila was 
scheduled to sail on July 28 for Ha- 
waii, where ten concerts were planned 
in various cities in the islands, A visit 
to San Francisco and other American 
cities is tentatively planned for this 
fall, after the close of the Hawaiian 
season. The trip was sponsored by the 
Filipino community in Hawaii, headed 
by the consul, Modesto Farolan. Three 
Filipino soloists were to accompany 
the orchestra—Jovita Fuentes, so- 
prano; Sergio Esmilla Jr., violinist; 
and Regalado Jose, pianist. The or- 
chestra’s regular conductors, Ramon 
Tapales and Capt. Antonino Buena- 
ventura, were to divide the conducting 
duties. 

The orchestra was created Jan. 7, 
1947, by the Municipal Board of the 
City of Manila. The first concert was 
given, under Mr. Tapales, on July 4, 
1947. Because the municipality pro- 
vides an annual subsidy of 10,000 
pesos, half the concerts are given with- 
out admission charge. The 1948-1949 
season opened May 29 with a program 
which included two Filipino works, 
Capt. Buenaventura’s By the Hillside 
and Mr. Tapales’ Philippine Suite. 

Evoy C. ProspERro 


Baltimore Symphony Lists 
Concerts for 1948-49 Season 


BALTIMORE. — Guillermo Espinosa, 
founder of the National Symphony of 
Bogota, Colombia, will conduct one of 
the Baltimore Symphony’s 1948-1949 
Wednesday night concerts in Balti- 
more, it has been announced by John 
S. Edwards, manager of the orchestra. 
Reginald Stewart will conduct the 
other Wednesday and Sunday con- 
certs, with the exception of one pro- 
gram under the leadership of Ilya 
Schkolnik, assistant conductor and 
concertmaster. The season will begin 
Oct. 13, and will bring to Baltimore 
audiences, among other works new to 
them, Vaughan Williams’ Symphony 
in F minor, William Schuman’s Wil- 
liam Billings Overture, Quincy Por- 
ter’s The Moving Tide, Burrill Phil- 
lips’ Scherzo, Peter Mennin’s Fan- 
tasia, for string orchestra, and a group 
of dances by Heitor Villa-Lobos. 





White Under Stein Management 
Andrew White, baritone, formerly 
of Ann Arbor, Mich., has come under 
the management of William L. Stein, 
of New York. 








National Gallery Resumes 
Sunday Concert Series 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—The National 
Gallery of Art resumed its Sunday 
evening concert series Sept. 12 with a 
recital by Nell Tangeman, mezzo 
soprano. On Sept. 19, Margaret Tol- 
son, Washington pianist, was to give 
a recital including works by the 
American composers Roy Harris, Ray 
Green, and Ross Lee Finney. The 
National Gallery will present a Mo- 
zart festival on six successive Sunday 
evenings, beginning Sept. 26. The 
series is under the general direction 
of Richard Bales, who will conduct 


three of the concerts. 
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LuTHER AND Music, by Paul Nettl. 
Translated by Frida Best and Ralph 
Wood. 174 pages. Philadelphia, 
The Muhlenberg Press, 1948. $2.25. 
Paul Nettl’s book may.be recom- 

mended as a useful preliminary study 
for those interested in the cantatas 
and Passions of Bach. To be sure, its 
contents are not precisely original 
and can be found in the musicological 
volumes of authorities like H. J. 
Moser, Rudolph Steglich, Hermann 
Abert and Friedrich Blume, to whom 
the author acknowledges  indebted- 
ness—not to mention the great Bach 
biographies of Spitta, Schweitzer, 
Terry and others. Nettl’s work is 
compact and readable and while it 
tells nothing exactly new about the 
great choral creations of the St. 
Thomas cantor it does offer not a 
little information about the musical 
achievements of the Reformer (par- 
ticularly as he applied them to the 
uses of worship), his creative fac- 
ulty (more diversified than is ordi- 
narily realized) and the function of 
music in the service of the Lutheran 
church, 

It was well that the ideas of Luther 
rather than Calvin or Zwingli influ- 
enced the trend of music. Had it been 
otherwise, “Germany would have 
suffered that vacuum in music which 
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so vitally affected Puritan England, 
and which a country like Switzerland 
has never quite overcome. That music 
nurtured by German Protestantism, 
throve as it did was due to Martin 
Luther.” Calvinists and Zwinglians, 
on the other hand, “were opposed to 
artistic expression in any form,” and 
Zwingli, despite his musical talent, 
“cold-bloodedly allowed the organ in 
Zurich to be hacked to pieces, while 
the organist stood by, helpless and 
weeping”. 

“Was Luther a real musician ... . 
or was he just a gifted amateur,” 
asks Nettl, and goes on to state that 
Luther, in most cases, “assigned the 
melodies he invented to other com- 
posers. for contrapuntalization,” though 
there is evidence that he was able to 
write a polyphonic composition. Some 
of his musical works may well have 
been lost, since he possibly consid- 
ered them not worth keeping “after 
they had served their purpose” and 
had been sung in churches or schools. 
Yet “his was a highly creative nature. 
For him not only creating music, but 
performing it, had a religious signifi- 
cance.” Still, Luther was by no means 
above perpetrating musical jokes, 
and we read that when he once 
found, “in the cloaca,” a bit of paper 
on which someone had written a 
three part song he promptly added a 
fourth and requested a friend “to 
publish it as a composition of the 
Augsburg school cantor, and as a song 
of greeting to Emperor Charles V and 
Ferdinand I.” 

There are interesting pages on the 
various Lutheran chorales and Christ- 
mas songs; on the evolution of the 
German Mass, on hymn singing, 
chorales, the growth of the church 
cantata and the Passions, from the 
“Plain Song” and “Figural Passions” 
by way of the Passions of Heinrich 
Schiitz, down to those of Bach. In- 
evitably, the chapters on Bach and 
the influence Luther excrcised on 
Bach’s churchly works furnish some 
of the most engrossing portions of the 
book. The description of the ser- 
vices in Leipzig in Bach’s day is fas- 
cinating, “The service began at seven 
o’clock. ... / A cantata lasted at most 
20 minutes. This limit of time was 
observed especially in winter, for, 
should the performance be too long, 
there was danger that both perform- 
ers and congregation might suffer 
from the severe Leipzig weather. It 
was no small matter to remain in 
an unheated church for three or four 
hours. As a rule, the St. Thomas 
chorus singers went to the nearby 
school to warm themselves during the 
sermon, But even there it was ob- 
ligatory that a sermon be given.” 
Presumably the congregation, less 
fortunate than the choristers, had to 
stay and freeze. nm. eB. F. 


THE Lire or Braums, by Florence 
May. Second edition, revised by 
the author, with additional matter 
and illustrations, and an Introduc- 
tion by Ralph Hill. 2 vols. Lon- 
don, William Reeves, Ltd. 1948. 
Florence May’s Life of Brahms, 

though in some respects superseded, 

continues to be a biographical classic 
of a sort. It has now been repub- 
lished after a delay of many years. 

The second edition was to have ap- 

peared about the time of the First 

World War. The author had de- 

signed to correct in it certain: in- 

accuracies of the first as well as to 
settle certain dubious points in the 
light of additions made to earlier 

Brahms literature. The present re- 

publication has an introduction by 

Ralph Hill, in which the new edi- 

tion is described as including “all the 

author’s additions and _ corrections, 
which, considering the scope of the 
original work, are by no means as 
extensive as might have been ex- 
pected. Nevertheless, this edition is 

a great improvement on the first. At 

my suggestion the publishers have 

omitted. one appendix, namely, that 
devoted to the discussion and defini- 


tion of ‘Program Music, a matter 
that is today taken for granted, but 
which in the author’s time presented 
aesthetic problems that were the 
cause of much controversy.’ 

In issuing this edition the publishers 
might at least have exercised greater 
care in proof-reading. A _ casual 
glance reveals some needless slips. 
One finds “Bruckner” spelled “Briick- 
ner,” ‘the “Redoutensaal” of the 
Vienna Hofburg ‘“Redoubtensaal,” 
while Robert Haven Schauffler _be- 
comes “Schlauffer.” There are more 
errors of the sort, even if they are 
of no vital consequence. H. F. P. 


THE QuARTETS OF BEETHOVEN. by 
Daniel Gregory Mason. 294 pp. 
New York, Oxford University 
Press. 1947. $4.75. 


Mr. Mason’s book is quite as dull, 
imperceptive, verbose and pedantic as 
anybody familiar with his other writ- 
ings might have anticipated. It speaks 
in heavily analytical detail of Bee- 
thoven’s quartets, yet contributes woe- 
fully little to our understanding of 
them. There is much talk of first 
themes, second themes, conclusion 
themes; of the “purity” of chamber 
music as opposed to compositions that 
afford “purely sensuous stimulations 
of ears and nerve centers,” such as the 
works of Wagner, Strauss, Tchaikov- 
sky and the Bach transcriptions of 
Leopold Stokowski; of the refusal of 
chamber music to lend itself, like 
orchestral creations, “to debasement 
into a mere vehicle for soloists,” and 
much else of this nature. In short, Mr. 
Mason keeps on repeating, with more 
or less difference, the things he has 
been writing and teaching for close 
upon half a century. And one lays 
down the book not much wiser or ap- 
preciative than on taking it up—but 
peradventure considerably more irri- 
tated. 

Mr. Mason is astonishingly sus- 
ceptible to platitudes. For instance, he 
tells us that “what is deepest in these 
wonderful quartets was described by 
a student in a college class who 
wrote: ‘The course has been helpful 
to me from the standpoint of gaining 
equilibrium. It was comforting to read 
and think about Beethoven, to know 
the struggle he had to go through, to 
hear it expressed in his music, and 
then the acquiescence and _ spiritual 
sweetness of his final acceptance.’” 
Adolfo Betti informed him “in a pri- 
vate letter” that “one cannot study 
these unique works enough; they seem 
to be a source of constant revelation.” 
Toscanini told Mr. Mason that Bee- 
thoven’s quartets were “my Gospel” 
(and Mr. Mason felt that the “appre- 
ciation was as happily worded as it 
was sincere.”) As for Bruno Walter, 
that illustrious conductor also confided 
to the author of this volume that the 
quartets seemed to him “the sublimest 
part of our art.” And so it goes, many 
more of the great or the near great 
contributing appreciative bromides. In 
the end Mr. Mason is left in no doubt 
that Beethoven’s quartets are very 
great, indeed. 

All the same, he has still to make 
his peace with certain problematic 
phases of the great series. He does 
not, for instance, like the Song of 
Thanksgiving in the A minor Quartet 
(even if he ends by conceding that 
“whether we like it or not, it is the 
right slow movement for this quar- 
tet.”) Neither is he a champion of the 
Grosse Fuge—“long, complicated and 
through many hearings repellent if 
not unintelligible.” No matter that a 
writer like Paul Bekker demonstrated 
the profound spiritual office of the 
Great Fugue in the psychological 
scheme of the B flat Quartet as a 
whole. Mr. Mason has no particular 
use for Bekker’s book on Beethoven, 
anyway, and dismisses it as “cloudily 
abstract and pretentious.” 

Apparently he harbors a deeper re- 
spect for an unnamed person whom he 
calls “a lifelong student of Beethoven.” 
This “life-long student,” according to 
one of Mr. Mason’s footnote, wrote 








Johannes Brahms as a young man, 
before he had grown his famous 


beard 


in a diary in February, 1944, that a 
certain passage in the development 
section of the first movement of the 
Quartet, Op. 130, was “uninteresting.” 
The following November the same 
“life-long student” suddenly saw a 
great light and substituted for his 
verdict of nine months earlier the 
winged words: “This is simply lovely ! 
The movement is a masterpiece.” Mr. 
Mason, presumably, had known it all 
along. H. F. P. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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RAVEL: Concerto for Piano and Orches- 
tra. Philharmonia Orchestra of London, 


Leonard Bernstein both playing and 
conducting. BERNSTEIN: From Seven 
Anniversaries—No. 4, For Paul Bowles; 
No. 5, In Memoriam: Natalie Koussevitsky. 
Leonard Bernstein, pianist. (RCA Victor 
DM 1209, 3 discs.) 

Leonard Bernstein is said to be em- 
barrassed by the claim once attributed 
to him in print that he is the only 
pianist who can play the Ravel Con- 
certo (the two-hand one) properly. 
Whether he has any competitors in 
the interpretation of the work, he can 
—and does, in this album—play it 
surpassingly well, with a spontaneous 
feeling for the pervasive jazz idioms, 
glittering textures and play of wit 
which characterize the music. For 
some reason this concerto is not 
played often. It deserves to be as well 
known as the Left-hand Concerto, 
and this recording, in which the or- 
chestral parts are also admirably han- 
dled, gives the 15-year old composi- 
tion, at last, its definitive place in the 
sun. The two Anniversaries which 
fill out the odd side, are warm, 
bright musical portraits, and make one 
wish that all seven might be put on 
records, along with the new set Mr. 
Bernstein has recently completed. 


BACH: Arias from Cantatas No. 8, 43, 
97, 105, and 127, and from the secular 
cantata, Aeolus. Bach Aria Group, Wil- 
liam Scheide, director; various singers 
and instrumentalists. Vox 367 (4 discs). 


Mr. Scheide has rendered an impor- 
tant musical service in forming a small 
group for the performance of Bach 
arias and concerted pieces for solo 
voices. The selection contained in 
this initial release provides an attrac- 
tive variety of styles, ranging melodi- 
cally from the florid to the sustained, 
and involving a number of different 
types of instrumental accompaniment. 
The performances are uniformly com- 
petent but rather neutral. It is pos- 
sible to imagine a better projection of 
the vocal lines than any of Mr. 
Scheide’s youthful proteges achieve, 
but at least they can never be criticized 
on the grounds of bad taste, since they 
are rather careful not to display any 
taste at all. j~ &. 








STRAVINSKY: L'Histoire du Soldat; 
Octet for Wind Instruments. Members 
of the Boston Symphony, Leonard Bern- 
stein conducting. (RCA Victor DM 1197, 
5 discs.) 


Now that L’Histoire du Soldat has 
come back into the current reper- 
toire in points as widely separated as 
New York and Ojai, Calif., this su- 
perb recording is particularly timely. 
One is tempted to say that even Mr. 
Stravinsky does not conduct his 
music as well as Mr. Bernstein does, 
for the younger conductor combines 
an intuitive perception of the quality, 
pace and objective mood of the music 
with a craftsmanship that brings top- 
grade instrumental results. His dry 
treatment of L’Histoire du Soldat, 
devoid of all attempts to dress the 
music up for popular consumption, lets 
the irony of the score make its 
point; in the octet—a work certainly 
ripe for concert revival—he makes 
the woodwind polyphony supremely 
clear, and lets the music do the rest. 
The Boston Symphony men, most of 
them from first desks, play with in- 
comparable poise and crispness of 
accent. This is by all odds one of the 
outstanding albums of the year. 

cs a 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: Fantasia on a 
Theme by Tallis. Minneapolis Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. (Colum- 
bia MX-300, 2 discs.) 


This album is another of those mis- 
matings of conductor and music with 
which the shelves of every record lib- 
rary are already too full. Beyond the 
fact that the Minneapolis Symphony’s 
strings play in well disciplined fash- 
ion and with good, if not particularly 
glowing, texture, not much can be said 
in favor of the performance. Mr. Mit- 
ropoulos’ performance is devoted prin- 
cipally to a search for passages which 
can be treated with hysterical emo- 
tionalism. Too few traces remain of 
the liturgical overtones, the sobriety 
of temper, or the flexibility of simu- 
lated speech rhythms which give the 
Fantasia its identity. Mr. Mitro- 
poulos makes it all plush, a yard 
wide. a 


NARDI: Israel in Song. Ola Schlifka, 
narrator; various singers. Palestine Art 
Corporation | (4 discs). 


A group of compositions by Nahum 
Mardi, based on Palestinian folk music 
but sounding a good deal like excerpts 
from a Yiddish operetta. Distributed 
by Junior Hadassah. i 
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TCHAIKOVSKY: Excerpts from the Ballet, 
The Sleeping Beauty. Leopold Stokowski 
and his Symphony Orchestra. (RCA 
Victor DM 1205, 6 discs.) 


From the engineering standpoint 
this is the most remarkable set of 
records RCA Victor has yet produced. 
The players, a hand-picked group of 
New York orchestral musicians, were 
divided into four groups, widely sep- 
arated from one another, and a multi- 
ple microphone pickup was employed. 
The resulting tone on the records is 
startling in clarity and brilliance, and 
makes recordings done by the usual 
methods sound out of date—at a time, 
unfortunately, when the ban keeps 
RCA Victor from perpetuating other 
music with comparable fidelity. 

The music of The Sleeping Beauty 
is altogether charming in ‘its vivacity 
and color, and Mr. Stokowski is at 
his best with it. The familiar Waltz 
and Bluebird Variation are of course 
included, but the album also con- 
tains many parts of the score which 
are no longer heard in ballet per- 
formances, since the episode of Au- 
rora’s Wedding is almost the only 
fragment of the original three-act bal- 
let which still persists in the reper- 
tory. Ye 


BACH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 2 


in F. Pro Musica Orchestra, Otto 
Klemperer, conducting. (Vox 619, 2 
discs.) 


There may be other recordings of 
this work which have greater virtu- 
osic polish, but there are none which 
are more forthright and rhythmically 
powerful. The soloists (who should 
have been named on the records) deal 
on the whole successfully with Bach’s 
altitudinous brass parts. And at the 
pace taken by Mr. Klemperer their 
playing represents a genuine tour 
force. Again a wholesome, intelligent 


and musically satisfying performance. 
R. S. 
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DEBUSSY: La Damoiselle Elue. Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, con- 
ductor; Bidu Sayao, soprano; Rosalind 
Nadell, contralto; Women's Chorus of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Robert 
Elmore, director. (Columbia MM-761I, 
3 discs.) 


The exquisite tonal balance of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, the ravishing 
color of solo woodwind passages, and 
Rosalind Nadell’s voice and admir- 
able French diction are the most dis- 
tinctive features of this first American 
recording of Debussy’s early, pre- 
Raphaelite cantata. Mr. Ormandy’s 
ear for texture is more reliable than 
his heart, for he tends to let bour- 
geois sentimentality destroy Debussy’s 
reticent inflections and tenuous mood. 
Miss Sayao accomplishes a few pas- 
sages with rare delicacy and control 
of nuance, but a good share of the time 
her voice sounds a little tired. In 
sum total, the performance is credit- 
able rather than definitive, but the 
recording is none the less an agree- 
able addition to the catalog. C. S. 


SCHUMANN, Liederkreis. Helen Trau- 
bel, soprano, accompanied by Coenraad 
V. Bos, piano. (Columbia MM-752, 5 
discs.) 


The fact that Columbia had no re- 
cording of this cycle in its catalogue 
probably accounts for the release of 
this enterprising but inadequate album. 
Miss Traubel sings with the rich tone 
which she knows so well how to pro- 
duce, but her phrasings betray little 
understanding of Ejichendorff’s poems 
or real feeling for Schumann’s music. 
She simply sings through the cycle, 
making little apparent effort to dif- 
ferentiate between individual songs 
or color for any of them an indi- 
vidual treatment. Mr. Bos’s accom- 
paniments, which are poorly recorded, 
add no distinction to the effort. 


J. HM. 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Lost Brahms Quintet 
Is Reconstructed 


FASCINATING musical de- 

tective story is embodied in 
Sebastian H. Brown’s reconstruction 
of Brahms’ lost String Quintet in 
F Minor, which is issued in London 
by Stainer & Bell, Ltd., and repre- 
sented in the United States by Galaxy 
Music Corporation, New York. Brahms 
wrote the quintet in 1862, following 
Schubert’s example in his choice of 
two violins, one viola and two cellos. 
He was so upset by Joachim’s criti- 
cisms of the work, however, that he 
determined to destroy it, after he 
heard it played by Joachim and other 
friends in a private performance in 
1863. There is reason to believe, 
however, that he still possessed the 
original version when he arranged the 
quintet as a sonata for two pianos in 
1864. Later in that year, at the sug- 
gestion of Clara Schumann and Her- 
mann Levi, he began work upon a 
final version of the troublesome com- 
position, this time for piano and string 
quartet. 

The Piano Quintet was published 
as Op. 34, some time before the Two 
Piano Sonata, which was issued as 
Op. 34bis, “After the Quintet, Op. 
34.” As Mr. Brown points out, this 
reversal has misled many people into 
thinking that the sonata was arranged 
from the quintet. And relatively few 
musicians know of the original ver- 
sion, lost to us until Mr. Brown made 
his reconstruction, which is unques- 
tionably a very close approximation 
of Brahms’ composition, 

In an article published in The 
Gramaphone Mr. Brown gives a de- 
tailed account of Brahms’ tribulations 
with the F minor Quintet and of his 
own resolution to restore the work in 
its original form. Many of those who 
have played the composition in its ex- 
tant versions will agree with him 
that it is a “cruel pity” that Brahms 
destroyed the string quintet. Mr. 
Brown has the courage to disagree 
with the distinguished critics and 
analysts (including Sir Donald To- 
vey) “who see perfect writing for the 
combination in this Piano Quintet.” 
On the contrary, he argues, it is a 
“composer’s arrangement . . . exactly 


comparable to Beethoven’s efforts of 
the same sort—which incidentally are 
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Sebastian H. Brown, who has recon- 
structed a Brahms String Quintet 


usually shunned as if they were un- 
touchable. There is little of that 
spontaneous certainty of score-design, 
if one may coin the term, that is so 
typical of Brahms in his great orig- 
inal work—and so noticeably absent 
in arrangements.” 

That Brahms himself was not en- 
tirely satisfied with the piano quintet 
is suggested by a passage from the 
letter he wrote to his publisher when 
he sent the manuscript: “I still think 
we must keep the work in mind as 
a Sonata for two pianos. It .appeals 
to me in this form. .. .” And Mr. 
Brown cites sufficient instances from 
both the two-piano sonata and the 
piano quintet to prove that the music 
lost something of its original “right- 
ness” of scoring each time Brahms 
reworked it. 

Clara Schumann, to whom Brahms 
had sent the original string quintet, 
wrote him that she considered it a 
masterpiece. “How beautiful for the 
instruments, I can almost see them 
play,” she exclaimed. But when she 
played the two-piano sonata version 
for the first time, with Levi, she was 
disappointed. “I had'a feeling that it 
was an arrangement, but thinking I 
might be prejudiced I kept silent. 
But Levi was quite decided about it,” 
she wrote. 

The two-piano sonata reveals “num- 
berless instances where details of 
string writing have subtly got them- 
selves included in a wav which could 
not possibly have happened if Brahms 
had been re-composing the work in 
a pianistic form from memory,” as- 
serts Mr. Brown. He assures pian- 
ists that even the sixteenth-note ar- 
peggios near the opening “turn out to 
be a poor substitute for the broadly 
bowed second violin and viola parts 
in this passage.” And anyone can 
see that the instruments in the Poco 
Sostenuto near the end of the first 
movement could never blend as per- 
fectly in the version’ with piano as 
they did in the original. 

The two-piano sonata is full of 
octave doublings, many of which 
Brams retained in the piano-quintet 
version. In fact, says Mr. Brown, the 
internal evidence is overwhelming that 
the quintet “was made straight from 
a copy of the Sonata for two pianos, 
and it seems certain that Brahms did 
not use the actual score of the String 
Quartet at all—possibly for the good 
reason that it was by then destroyed. 
This piano quintet arrangement is 
largely fabricated by the expedient of 
taking either the first or second piano 
part of the Sonata (whichever hap- 
pens at the moment to be the more 
pianistic) as the piano part of the 
new quintet, and making a more or 
less exact arrangement of the other 
piano part, octave reinforcements and 
all, for the string players. When 
this plan breaks down, the new piano 
part is then sometimes derived from 
the left hand of one piano and the 
right hand of the other.” 

As one example of “real crudity” 
in the piano quintet Mr. Brown cites 
the passage beginning at bar 17 of 


the first movement, during the first 
full presentation of the principal sub- 
ject, where “Brahms suddenly de- 
cides to swap pianos in the middle of 
a stream of melody in full flood, for 
the purely fortuitous reason that 
Piano II of the Sonata has suddenly 
become more pianistically suitable 
than Piano I. The result is to leave 
the string players suddenly stranded, 
with the pianist manfully struggling 
on with the melody.” 

The exhaustive and intimate knowl- 
edge of the work which Mr. Brown's 
reconstruction reveals came about 
first through an arrangement of it for 
double string orchestra made by Mr. 
Brown and his late father, Dr. James 
Brown, both chamber music players 
and string experts. They worked from 
both the two piano sonata and the 
piano quintet, and it was not long 
before “whole portions of what ap- 
peared to be the lost String Quintet 
were revealing themselves quite 
clearly—as no doubt they would have 
done to any musician in like circum- 
stances.” But Mr. Brown is too 
modest in this statement. Only a pro- 
foundly skillful musician and a true 
Brahmsian could have accomplished 
what he has done. Chamber music 
organizations will have a keen inter- 
est in playing this reconstruction, and 
the public will hear the quintet as 
Brahms conceived it in the first flush 
of inspiration. It is a notable con- 
tribution to the repertoire. R. S. 


For Piano 





Three Posthumous Pieces 
By Mendelssohn Published 


[t seems strange that anything new 
by Mendelssohn could be published 
at this late date, but three pieces have 
recently been issued by Novello, in 
England (New York, H. W. Gray) 
which have apparently never reached 
the public. They are a song, Im Kahn, 
set to a Heine poem, in a piano solo 
version edited by Ernest Walker, a 
Song Without Words in D Minor 
and a Canon. 

All three of these works are printed 
from manuscripts belonging to Mar- 
garet Deneke, choirmaster of Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford, who acquired 
them from the eldest son of the com- 
poser’s eldest daughter, the late Paul 
Victor Mendelssohn Benecke. These 
manuscripts are part of a large col- 
lection of material now on loan to 
the Bodleian Library. 

The song is in Mendelssohn’s suavest 
manner and in one of his favorite keys, 
E major. It does not make a very 
effective solo piano piece. The Song 
Without Words has more character 
and vigor, though it cannot be num- 
bered among the best of Mendelssohn’s 
compositions in this genre. And the 
Canon is more impressive for its in- 
genuity than its thematic content or 
richness of development. Nonetheless, 
these pieces will interest all Men- 
delssohn lovers and form a_ useful 
supplement to the more familiar pieces. 
Novello also issues the Allegro assai 
movement from Mendelssohn’s String 
Quartet in F minor, arranged for 
piano solo by Mr. Walker. Ss. 


A New Solo for Piano 
By John Alden bade, sig 


A PIANO ne! by John Alden 
Caskentty be aring the title Danza 
and published by G. Schirmer reveals 
a new resourcefulness on the part of 
the composer of the widely favored 
Polonaise Américaine and Tango 
Américain. While rhythmically flex- 
ible and varied, the Danza is written 
mainly in five-beat time, with the sec- 
ondary strong accent felt usually on 
the fourth beat. In this framework 
Mr. Carpenter has managed to achieve 
almost as potent a rhythmic drive as 
in the more straightforward dance 
forms. It is a twelve- -page piece of 
vivid coloristic possibilities at the 
hands of a responsive pianist. The 
composition reflects Mr. Carpenter’s 
familiar harmonic idiom. : 





Piano Concerto by Hubiae 
Among Novelties from Paris 


A SHEAF of new piano composi- 
tions from the Paris publishing 
house of Durand has recently been re- 
leased here by Elkan-Vogel. It in- 
cludes the Concerto Heroique in B 
by Jean Hubeau, in two movements, 
the second of which is unusually long. 
It is based on two hymns, and is 
prefaced by a paragraph from Victor 
Hugo’s Legend of the Centuries, as 
a key to its mood. The concerto is 
pianistically effective in a traditional 
manner. 

Among the shorter works are four 
Esquisses by Gustave Samazeuilh (in- 
cluding-pieces for right and left hand 
alone) and a Mouvement by Pierre 
Sancan, all of which are more repre- 
sentative of modern musical thinking, 
an amusing descriptive piece, Fr. Cap- 
riole, by Yves Margat; four effective 
pieces by André Renault; Serenade 
de Fantasie, Divertissement and two 
Dances; and a popular sentimental 
piece by René Chauvet, Confidences 
d’Amour. There is a charming Suite 
by the English composer, Alec Row- 
ley, which consists of five pieces that 
could be used individually with good 
effect. ae 


Reviews in Brief 


Spanish Jazz, by David Branson. 
Oxford: Carl Fischer. A _ skilfully 
devised piece in its genre. 

Sonatina, by Paul Bowles. Elkan- 
Vogel. The finale achieves such bril- 
liance and rhythmic drive that it 
could conceivably be used apart from 
the other movements with excellent 
program effect. 

Fugue, The Blighted Swain, and 
The Bailiff’s Daughter, by Anis Fu- 
leihan. Carl Fischer. A well-written 
fugue with a subject of strong phys- 
iognomy; and two effective transcrip- 
tions of old English tune. 

Romance, by Mitchell B. Southall, 
G. Schirmer. A _ pleasing piece. 

Toccata Guatemala, by Sam Mor- 
genstern. Carl Fischer. A _ Latin- 
American dance idiom subjected to 
novel treatment. 

More Themes from the Great Con- 
certos, arranged for piano solo by 
Henry Levine. Presser. Arrange- 
ments of moderate difficulty of themes 
from familiar slow movements of six 
piano concertos and four violin con- 
certos. 

Prelude, Fugue and Variation, by 
César Franck, adapted for piano by 
Anis Fuleihan. Heritage Music Pub- 
lications. A new piano version of an 
organ compositions already known in 
arrangements by Harold Bauer and 
others. 

Lullaby and Sabre Dance, from 
Gayne, by Khachaturian, transcribed 
by Oscar Levant. Leeds. 

Tus Caricias, dance for piano, by 
José Enrique Pedreira, a Juilliard 
prize-winning piece; Study in March 
Form, by Enrique Solares; Prelude 
and Double Fugue, by Faustino Del 
Hoyo (in Contemporary Latin-Amer- 
ican Composers’ Series). Dance 
Divertissement, by Joseph Wagner 
(in Contemporary Composers’ Se- 
ries). Boogie Woogie Nocturne, by 
Maxwell Powers (in Contemporary 
American Composers’ Series). Marks. 

Six Pieces for an Infant Prodigy, 
by Stanley Bate. Music Press. 

Chromatic Sonata, by Richard Yar- 
dumian, Elkan-Vogel. 

Five Pieces, Op. 12, and Excen- 
triade, three pieces, Op. 14, by Jos- 
eph Schillinger, Russian-American 
Music Publishers. The first set has 
the titles, Poéme héroique, Danse, 
Pgoudka, Danse Excentrique and 
Grotesque. Annotations by the Schil- 
linger Society. 

Pieces for Piano, Transcribed in 
Simplified New Notation by Nicolas 
Obouhow. Durand, Paris (Elkan- 
Vogel). This system does away with 
all accidentals and key signatures. 

i. 
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New Songs from Music Press 
By Contemporary Americans 


SHEAF of seventeen valuable 

new songs by eleven American 
composers is published by Music Press 
in its Contemporary Song Series. An 
attractive format has been adopted 
for these songs, and the publishers 
seem to have done everything possible 
to launch them in the most auspicious 
manner. The names of some of the 
composers are now well known; 
others are less familiar. In each in- 
stance a short biography of the com- 
poser is provided. 

Most of the songs show considerable 
imagination and originality. One of 
the most eloquent is Paul Nordoff’s 
Lachrima Christi, a setting of words 
by Marya Mannes; another is Judg- 
ment by William Ames, in which the 
sinister mood of William Rose Benét’s 
poem is intensified by simple musical 
means. Two songs by John Ed- 
munds, The Faucon, a setting of 16th 
century English traditional verses, and 
Milkmaids, a tripping song of flex- 
ible rhythm, indicate the composer’s 
versatility. Quincy Porter has a dis- 
tinctive setting of Shelley’s Music 
When Soft Voices Die, a revised ver- 
sion of a song he wrote some years 
ago. Two other distinguished songs 
are Henry Cowell’s The Donkey, 
with text by G. K. Chesterton, and 
St. Agnes Morning, with words by 
Maxwell Anderson. 


Paul Bowles has set King Charles 
the First’s words, On a Quiet Con- 
science; David Diamond has_ two 
songs in austere style, Brigid’s Song, 
with words by James Joyce, and 
David Weeps for Absalom; John 
Duke has settings of Adelaide Crap- 
sey’s Rapunzel and Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s Wild Swans; Everett Helm 
has Two Love Songs, issued in one 
cover, It Is So Long and For My 
Lady, words by e. e. cummings; Ned 
Rorem has set Spring and Fall, by 
Gerard Manley Hopkins, and The 
Lordly Hudson, by Paul Goodman; 
and Normand Lockwood is represent- 
ed by two songs, Oh Lady, Let the 
Sad Tears Fall, with words by Ade- 
laide Crapsey, and River Magic, with 
text by Eva Byron. All the songs 
are designed for medium voice. C. 


New Songs by La Forge, 
Talmadge and Davis Issued 


MONG new Galaxy Music Cor- 
poration publications are three 
songs. Evening in May, by Frank 
La Forge, with words by Laura 
La Forge, is a song of poetic charm, 
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for high voice. At Dusk, by Charles 
L. Talmadge, a lullaby, has an ap- 
pealing melodic character. The words 
are by Kay Clark, and it is written for 
low voice. It is also issued for four- 
part male chorus with baritone or con- 
tralto solo. The sacred song, Be Ye 
Kind, One to Another, by Katherine 
K. Davis is an effective setting of a 
text from Ephesians, for the Christian 
Science service. It is issued also for 
four-part mixed chorus. 

In the choral domain Galaxy has a 
poignant new Christmas carol by 
Richard Kountz, Rise Up Early, based 
on a Slovak carol and designed for 
two treble voices; deftly wrought ar- 
rangements by Katherine K. Davis of 
the Kentucky folksong, The Soldier, 
for four-part mixed chorus and for 
women’s voices in three parts; a 
chorus by Carl Deis, Come Up, Come 
In with Streamers, set to a poem by 
Alfred Noyes, for four-part mixed 
chorus; Hymn of Gratitude by Chan- 
ning Lefebvre, an arrangement of an 
old Welsh melody; and another of 
John W. Work’s expert choral ar- 
rangements of Negro spirituals, Listen 
to the Angels Shouting, for women’s 
voices in three parts with contralto 
solo. 

As agent here for Stainer & Bell, 
Galaxy has issued several new British 
choral works—The Month of May, by 
Francis M. Collison, and Cold’s the 
Wind, with traditional music arranged 
by Mr. Collison, both for male voices ; 
two two-part choruses by Maurice 
Blower: Night, and The Wind Whis- 
tled Loud; and an anthem by W. K. 
Stanton, I Was Glad, for mixed voices 
unaccompanied. There is also a 
Stainer & Bell Garland of Manx Folk- 
songs arranged for female or children’s 
voices and strings for piano, under the 
title The Fairy Isle, by Arnold Fos- 
ter, who prefaces the collection with 
an original overture based on a Manx 
sea song. 

A set of Nine Songs by Marion 
Berry is obviously for unison singing 
by school children. C. 


Reviews in Brief 


Uncertainty, by Philip James, 
words by Mavor Moore. Carl Fisher. 
Written in a more expanded style, 
harmonically, than the composer has 
previously employed. 

Little Son of Mine, words and 
music by John Kieran. John Church 
(Presser). A charming, sentimental 
little song, written by one of the pil- 
lars of Information Please. 

The Child Asleep, from the song 
cycle, The Eternal, by Erich Wolf- 
gang Korngold, words by Eleonore 
van der Straten. Witmark. (Now 
published separately.) Medium range. 

Unveil Your Eyes, Pinto, and My 
Eternity, by David W. Guion. Carl 
Fischer. The first is the best mus- 
ically, though it is weakened by over- 
elaboration and fussiness. Pinto is 
effectively simple. 

Wings of a Dove, by Granville 
English. Composers Press. A _ well 
written song of melodic originality, 
poem by Henry Van Dyke. 

Reunion in Waltz Time, and The 
Prairie’s Callin’ Me Home, by Jac- 
ques Wolfe. Carl Fischer. The sec- 
ond reveals more spontaneous feeling. 
The inherent possibilities of charm in 
the first are obscured by a too so- 
phisticated treatment. 

Evening Prayer, from Hansel and 
Gretel, by Humperdinck, published 
with German text by A. Wette and 
English translation by C. Bache. 
Marks. 

Valse Bluette, by Richard Drigo, 
words and arrangement for coloratura 
voice by Wilma Mirelle. Leeds 
Music. 

Captain Kidd, by Gene Bone and 
Howard Fenton. Carl Fischer. A 
rollicking setting of a poem by 
Stephen Vincent Benet. 

In Mother’s Arms, words and music 
by L. Stewart Barr. Independent 
Music Co. A _ song of sentimental 


appeal. 





Arnold Schénberg, who celebrates his 74th birthday on Sept. 13, poses with 
his family for the camera of Fritz Stiedry, Metropolitan Opera conductor 


Two Cradle Songs, Sing You 
Softly and Sleep, My Sweet One, by 
Cedric Wallis. London: Curwen 
(New York: G. Schirmer). Two 


lullabies of appealing simplicity, for 
medium voice, settings of German 
words by Clemens Brentano and 
Italian words of an unknown 15th 
century poet. 

From Theodore Presser: My Dream 
of Vienna, by Gustav Glemm; Mid- 
night, by Donald Lee Moore; Bonnie 
Lassie, by Cecil Cowles; Let Me 
Remember Music, by Francis H. Mc- 
Kay ; Spring in Donegal, by Francesco 
de Leone; Go, Little Song, by Lily 
Strickland; Yearning, by Joseph M. 
Hopkins; Pickaninny, by Ernest E. 
Peace. 

From G. Schirmer: The Rice Song, 
adapted from Philippine folksongs by 


Lanny Ross; The Fragrance of a 
Song, by Cecil Cowles; Head-Over- 
Heels, a set of children’s “cute” songs, 
by Mana-Zucca; West of the Sun, by 
Frank E. Tours; The Lovely Song 
My Heart Is Singing, by Edmund 
Goulding , 

From Oliver Ditson (Presser) : 
The Sea at Dusk, by Nicholas Douty ; 
Little Elfin Piper, by L. Leslie Loth; 
Down by the Glenside, by Agustin 
Borguno; Once More, Beloved, by 
Sarah Louise Dittenhaver; Give Me 
a Song, by Walter Adrian; With My 
Heart I Follow You, and Song of the 
Wippoorwill, by Lily Strickland; 
Dreams of Yesterday, by Edna Earle 
Dunlap; In a Friendly Sort of Way, 
by Elfrida Peterson Black; In Ma- 
laga, by Francisca Vallejo. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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For Christmas 


Vocal Music for Holiday 
Issued in Abundance 


Jolly Wat, canticum nativitatis 
Christi, with a Christmas carol, by 
Arthur Shepherd. Music Press. A 
setting for two-part chorus and two 
solo voices, of a Balliol manuscript of 
the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 

As on the Night, by Arthur Carr. 
G. Schirmer. A Christmas song for 
three-part chorus of women’s voices. 

While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks, by Edward C. Bairstow. Ox- 
ford :Carl Fischer. 

From Carl Fischer: Dear Nightin- 
gale, Awake, from the Bamberg Hymn 
Book (1670), arranged by Carl F. 
Mueller for two-part chorus (so- 
prano and alto). 

From Witmark: Little Lordeen, 
music by Ralph L. Baldwin, captures 
the charm of a Gaelic Christmas fancy 
by Sister M. Charles Raymond, ar- 
ranged for various choral groupings ; 
O Little Hills of Nazareth, by Geof- 
frey O’Hara, arranged by Douglas 
MacLean as a two-part anthem for 
either women’s or men’s voices; The 
Christmas Child, French Noel, in a 
choral setting by C. Alexander Pelo- 
quin. 

From Mills: Christmas Bells, poem 
by Longfellow, music by Frances Mc- 
Collin, arranged for women’s three- 
part chorus. 

From Birchard: Cradled Here 
Among the Kine, from Songs of the 
Salzburg Monks, arranged by Matthew 
N. Lundquist; The Holy Child, and 
In Praise of Christmas, by W. H. 
Anderson, Christmas Everywhere, by 
Haydn Morgan; The Christmas Bells 
Are Ringing, by Kenneth E. Runkel ; 
Jesus Born in Bethlehem, by Charles 
F. Bryan; Hail, O Virgin, by A. 
Gretchaninoff ; Every Year at Christ- 
mas, based on a melody by Johann 
Rinck, arranged by Walter Flandorf ; 
Ivy and Holly, Irish folksong, ar- 
ranged by Don Malin; also Carol of 
the New Year, 14th century English 
carol, adapted and arranged by Ruby 
Shaw; The Dark Stole Up on Bethle- 
hem, by Ellen Jane Lorenz. 

From G. Schirmer: The Seven Joys 


of Mary, for full chorus of mixed 
voices with piano, folk song recorded 
in Cherokee County, N. C., in 1933 by 
John Jacob Niles; Sing, All Men!, 
for four-part mixed chorus and mezzo 
soprano solo, Appalachian carol ar- 
ranged by John Jacob Niles; The 
Kentucky Wassail Song, for four-part 
mixed chorus, arranged by John Jacob 
Niles and Lewis Henry Horton. 

From Galaxy: To Shepherds Fast 





Asleep, for mixed chorus, by Kath- 
erine K. Davis. 
For Organ 
Noteworthy Organ Works 
Both New and Old 
ROM Music Press come Two 
Chorale Preludes on American 


Folk Hymns by Richard Donovan, 
and the Prelude and Fugue in C 
(the so-called Postilion Fugue) by 
Johann Ludwig Krebs, edited by E. 
Power Biggs. The hymn tunes that 
Mr. Donovan has used in these pre- 
ludes are Land of Rest and Christian 
Union. Published in one cover. 
The Prelude and Fugue by Krebs, 
a pupil of J. S.-Bach, shows the in- 
fluence of his master in the figura- 
tion of the prelude (which, inciden- 
tally, demands a well developed pedal 
technique) and the smooth crafts- 
manship of the fugue. Mr. Biggs, 
who is responsible for the expert edit- 
ing, considers Krebs more than a 
talented pupil, and maintains that the 
subject of the fugue, which suggests a 
coach horn flourish, is at least the 
equal of the fugue subject in Bach’s 
great Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in 
C for organ. G 


Reviews in Brief 


Vision, poéme symphonique, by 
Marcel Dupré, and Petit Livre de 
Priéres, by Rolande Falcinelli. Paris: 
S. Bornemann (New York: H. W. 
Gray). The Dupré work, which has 
a sub-title as a key, “Et la lumiére 
luit dans les ténébres”, is the com- 
poser’s Opus 44, and is an extended 
composition written in his familiar 
style, making severe demands upon 
the performer’s virtuosity. The Book 
of Prayers is by the organist of the 
Montmartre Basilica of the Sacred 
Heart. 

At St. Etienne-du-Mont, by Eric 
De Lamarter, and Chorale Prelude on 


Kommt her zu mir, spricht Gottes 
Sohn, by Buxtehude, revised and ed- 
ited by Eric De Lamarter. Witmark. 

Overture to The Occasional Ora- 
torio by Handel, freely arranged by 
Garth Edmundson. H. W. Gray. 

Vesper Meditation, by Giuseppe 
Stabile, and March of Spring, by 
William A. Wolf. Presser. 

Easter Meditation, No. 5, by Robin 
Milford; Introduction and Fugue in 
E Flat, by Vernon Butcher. Three 
Short Preludes, by Edward C. Bair- 


stow; and Come, Gentle Death, by 
Bach, arranged by Bernard Jackson. 
Oxford: Carl Fischer. 

Thirty Trios, by Harold Heere- 
mans, Witmark. 

Short Classical Pieces, arranged by 
John Brydson. London: Williams 
(Boston: B. F. Wood). Seven 


pieces of medium difficulty, selected 
from lesser known compositions by 
Bach, Handel, Mozart, Corelli, Schu- 
mann, Tchaikovsky and Franck. 

I Love Thee, by Grieg, arranged 
by Rob Roy Peery. Ditson: Presser. 

Chapel Voluntaries, Book 5, com- 
piled and edited by Gerard Alphenaar. 
Marks. Ten pieces by Pergolesi, 
Dandrieu, Boély, Kiihmsteda, Moz- 
art, Niedermeyer, Vierling and Wede- 
mann, for the Roman Catholic church 
service. 

Adagio, from Sonata No. 6 for 
flute and piano, and Sheep May Safely 
Graze, by Bach, arranged by Irwin 
Fischer, and Prelude (Chanson des 


Pivoines), by Harold Harsch. 
Summy. 

Adventus (Juletid), by Margrethe 
Hokanson; The Parish Organ Book, 


Part 2, composed and arranged by 
Philip G. Kreckel, J. Fischer & Bro. 
The first is a simple and charming lit- 
tle prelude based on a 5th century 
Christmas chorale, 2 pages. The 
Kreckel book is a useful collection of 
Interludes, Offertories and Commun- 
ions, short pieces appropriate for 
many occasions in the church year, 
and within the powers of the average 
organist to play at sight. Written on 
two staves with the use of the pedal 
indicated. 

Evening Prayer, by Ralph Kinder ; 
Elegy, by G. F. Broadhead; Song of 
Autumn, by Percy Wicker MacDon- 
ald; Vignette, by Paul Koepke; Eve- 
ning Shadows, by Cyrus S. Mallard; 
When Twilight Falls, by Ralph Fed- 
erer, arranged by R. S. Stoughton; 
Finlandia, by Sibelius, arranged by 
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Arthur Shepherd, whose Jolly Wat 
was published recently 


William M. Felton, Theodore Press- 
er. Well-written and arranged pieces. 

Pan, a pastorale by Benjamin God- 
ard, arranged as an effective organ 
piece by George Crook, Presser. 
Hammond organ registration supplied. 

Pavan, by Alec Rowley, and Le 
Carillon from Bizet’s Suite 1’Arlési- 
enne, arranged by M. P. Ingle, H. W. 
Gray. The Pavan by the English 
composer is a six-page piece of pro- 
nounced musical charm, while the Bi- 
zet piece makes a successful transi- 
tion to its new framework. 

Adagio Sostenuto, from Beethov- 
en’s Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2, tran- 
scribed by Caspar Koch, G. Schirmer. 
The first movement of the Moon- 
light sonata taken over with tasteful 
adherence to the original dynamic 
scale in the registration prescribed. 

A Fancy, by William H. Harris, 
London; Novello (New York: Gray). 
Admirably written. Eight pages. 

Messe Basse, a short religious suite, 
by Robert Leech Bedell, H. W. Gray. 
An effective set of five pieces for a 
church service, Entrée, Introit, Offer- 
toire, Communion and Sortie. 

Chapel Voluntaries, Book 2, com- 
piled and edited by Gerard Alphenaar, 
Marks. _ Thirteen comparatively sim- 
ple arrangements for organ or har- 
monium or piano, without pedal parts 
for organ, of pieces by Bach, Handel, 
Purcell, Corelli, Beethoven, Méhul, 
Giordani, Schubert, Schumann, Grieg, 


Gounod and Lefébure-Wély. Ham- 
mond Organ registration given. 
Chartres and Gwalshmai, from 


Four Carol Preludes, by Richard Pur- 
vis, Leeds. A Noel Varié (for Char- 
tres) and the Welsh Easter carol 
known as Gwalshmai adroitly treated. 


Miscellaneous 
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A Notable Oboe Concerto 
By R. Vaughan Williams 


NEW work of outstanding im- 
portance by R. Vaughan Wil- 
liams has recently been published by 
the Oxford University Press in Lon- 
don and released here by Carl Fisch- 
er. It is a concerto for oboe, and it 
is available in a piano arrangement 
by Michael Mullinar of the string 
orchestra part. The three move- 
ments are a Rondo Pastorale, a Min- 
uet with Musette, and a Scherzo. 
This is music of individual beauty 
and charm, and the writing is that of 
a master craftsman. The first move- 
ment has a pastoral flavor, to which 
only a woodwind instrument could do 
justice, and is perhaps the most dis- 
tinctive; but the minuet and the presto 
scherzo also possess sparkle and drive. 
It is material for an accomplished 
artist who is not to be daunted by 
the several cadenzas that embroider 
the rondo. One of its many virtues 
is that the performance-time for the 
entire work is only 17 minutes. It is 
dedicated to that brilliant oboist, Leon 
Goossens. Cs, 


(Continued on page 31) 
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NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 0) 


Nicolai Berezowsky Writes 
a agai for The Harp 


the harp players Nicolai 
aoe sky has written a concerto 
that should be warmly welcomed. It 
is published by the Elkan-Vogel Co. 
with a piano reduction of the orches- 
tra score. There are the customary 
three movements and of these the first 
and the last are the most arresting. 
By contrast with them the Adagio 
seems cerebral and self-conscious. 
The opening movement provides the 
harpist with an opportunity to exploit 
the tonal resources of his instrument. 
The final movement is an exhilarat- 
ing experience for both the harp and 
the piano, particularly at the place 
where by a reshuffling of the mate- 
rial the latter takes over both its own 
first idea and the harp’s first theme 
while the harp majestically proclaims 
a third subject. Just before the clos- 
ing measures the harpist has a ca- 
denza especially written for this spot 
by Carlos Salzedo, who has edited 
the harp part throughout and supplied 
a page of explanatory notes in both 
English and French. ee 





Reviews in Brief 


Four Suites Made from Consort 
Music, by Matthew Locke, and Sin- 
fonia in G for two oboes, two horns 
and strings, by Francois Joseph Gos- 
sec, edited by Sydney Beck. New 
York Public Library. The Seven- 
teenth-century string suites by Locke 
consists of such dances as the almand, 
corant, sarabande, ayre, jigg, gavotte, 
hornpipe, brawl and curtain tune; the 
eighteenth century Sinfonia of Gossec 
is in three movements. 

Serenade, for flute, harp and string 
orchestra, for flute and piano, Op. 35, 
by Howard Hanson. Carl Fischer. 

From Leeds Music: Concert Duets 
for two trombones, by Vladislav 
Blazhevich, edited with special anno- 
tations by Jacob Raichman. Sabre 
Dance, from Khachaturian’s Gayne, 
arranged by Elmer Schobel for solo 
alto or tenor saxophone, baritone, 
trumpet, clarinet, cello, trombone or 
bassoon, each with piano. 

From Carl Fischer: Sweet Mem- 
ories, waltz for trumpet or cornet and 
piano, by George Wiegand, revised 
by Edwin Franko Goldman. Jazz 
Scherzo for trombone by Anson. 

From Marks: Andalucia and Mala- 
guena, by Lecuona, arranged for xylo- 
phone or marimba with piano. 
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From American Academy of Music: 
Rhapsody No. 2, by Liszt; Fantasy 
on Chopsticks and Harping on a 
Harp, by Robert Maxwell; and Ay, 
Ay, Ay, by Osman Freire, arranged 
for harp by Robert Maxwell. 

From Mills Music: Songs My 
Mother Taught Me, by Dvorak, ar- 
ranged for marimba or xylophone by 
Howard M. Peterson. 

From Mercury Music: Two 
Sketches (Madrigal and Pastoral) for 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn 
in F, by Darius Milhaud. Suite for 
five brass instruments by Claudio 
Monteverdi. For the Gentlemen, for 
woodwind quartet, by Oliver Shaw. 
Two Fantasias, for brass quartet, by 
Adriano Banchieri. Introduction and 
Allegro for flute, oboe, clarinet, horn 
and bassoon, by Anton Reicha. 

From Composers Press: Pastorale, 
for flute, two violins and cello, by 
Stephen Park. Barcarolle, for bass 
clarinet or bassoon with piano; In 
Retrospect, for B-flat clarinet or E- 
flat alto saxophone with piano; Al- 
bum Leaf, for B-flat or E-flat clari- 
net or E-flat saxophone or bassoon 
with piano; Quietude, for English 
horn or B-flat clarinet with piano; 
Tranquillo, or three B-flat trumpets, 
cornets or flugelhorns; Chorale, for 
four B-flat trumpets, cornets or flu- 
gelhorns; Alla Marcia, for either B- 
flat trumpet or cornet or flugelhorn ; 
Chromatico, for trumpet or bassoon 
or cello; Organum Metamorphosis, 
for B-flat clarinet or E-flat saxophone 
with piano; Pensively, for B-flat clari- 
net, violin, viola and cello, all by 
Luther Trowbridge. : 

Shangri-La, overture for symphonic 
band, by David Bennett, C. Fischer. 
Colorful composition in the intermedi- 
ate grade. Short Classics for Band, 
five 17th century compositoins ar- 
ranged by James R. Gillette, C. 
Fischer. Instrumentations of Purcell’s 
Trumpet Tune, a Bach Sarabande, 
Handel’s B-flat Gavotte, an Aria by 
Tenaglia and Marcello’s Psalm 18, 
published in one cover. 

Mozart Matriculates, by Alec Tem- 
pleton, scored for band by Joseph 
Paulson; Three Dances from Khacha- 
turian’s Gayanne Ballet, the Sabre 
Dance, Lullaby and Dance of the Rose 
Maidens, scored for band by Erik 
Leidzen, Leeds. 

Legend and Jollity, for three clari- 
nets; Reflection and Caprice, for four 
clarinets, by Frederick Piket, Omega 
Music Edition. Effective pieces re- 
quiring virtuoso technicians. 

Chanson triste by Kalinnikov. Se- 
rendate from The Stars ballet, by A. 
Simon. Autumn Song and Song of 
the Lark from Tchaikovsky’s Op. 37, 
deftly arranged for clarinet and piano 
by Simeon Bellison? Russian-American 
Music Publishers. 

Danza Canonica, for bassoon and 
piano, by Angel del Busto, Leeds. An 
excellent piece which exploits the pos- 
sibilities of the bassoon thoroughly. 

Episode Mélancholique, bassoon solo 
with piano accompaniment, by W. B. 
Wright, C. Fischer, agent for Apple- 
ton Music Publications. 

First Rounds for All Instruments, 
compiled and arranged by Harry A. 
Feldman, Century Music. A _ collec- 
tion of two, three and four part uni- 
son rounds on grades 1 and 2 level, 
so arranged and organized as to be 
playable simultaneously by any and all 
combinations of string and wind in- 
struments. Published for violin, viola, 
cello, string bass, flute, oboe, B-flat 
clarinet, alto and tenor saxophones, 
bassoon, trumpet or cornet, horns in 
E flat and F, trombones, baritone and 
tuba. 

Strings From the Start, a course 
for individual or class instruction for 
violin, viola, cello and bass, C. Fischer. 
Part 1 is edited by Edwin Jones, 
George Dasch and Max T. Krone; 
Part 2, by Edwin Jones. (75c each). 

Saber Dance from Khachaturian’s 
Gayanne Ballet, arranged by Jerry Fi- 
telberg for trombone and piano, trum- 
pet and piano, bassoon and piano, and 
clarinet and piano, Russian-American. 


For Piano (Teaching) 


First Steps 





From Presser: The Music Fun 
Book, a work book for young piano 
beginners, by Virginia Montgomery. 
Tunes For Little Players, a piano 
book for young beginners, for private 
or group instruction, by Robert Nolan 
Kerr. 

From Birchard: Follow the Music, 
a book of easy musical games for 
home and school, by Lottie Ellsworth 
Coit and Ruth Bampton 

From Mills: Little Boy Blue, and 
Jack, Be Nimble, by Isabel Van Nort, 
with words, 

From Summy: Let’s Go to Hol- 
land, a very first book, and Our 
Rooster, with words, by Mae-Aileen 
Erb. To a Butterfly, with words, by 


Berenice Benson Bentley. Bobby 
Blue, with words, by H. P. Hop- 
kins. 

Elementary 


From G. Schirmer: Selected Piano 
Solos, Book 1, 43 pieces by Schumann, 
Gurlitt, Heller, Kullak, Beethoven, 
Tchaikovsky, Rebikoff, Poldini, and 
others. The Betsy Ross Minuet, 
Parade of the Wooden Toys, and 
Playing Tag, by Boobs Travis. Let’s 
Have Fun, by Virginia Obenchain. 

From J. Fischer: Animal Parade, 
and A Shepherd Sleeps, by Everett 
Stevens. 

From C, Frolic, 


Fischer: Bunny 


and Keep in Step, by Sister M. 
Elaine, C.D.P. My Bonnie Lass, by 
Harriet Eddings Buckner. The 


Paper Clown and March of the Paper 
Dolls, by Opal Louise Hayes. 

From A. P. Schmidt: Blossoms in 
the Breeze, The Bouncing Ball, and 
Leap Frog, by Ernest Harry Adams. 
Little Spaniard, by. Radie Britain. 

From Elkan-Vogel: Four Chil- 
dren’s Pieces—Winter, Patter, My 
Dog, Hymn with the Big Bell, Dolly’s 
Lullaby. 

From Summy: Little 
and Whirling Leaves, by 


Whirlwind, 
Edna Mae 


Burnham. Bells Before Sunrise, by 
Edna Taylor. My Pet Squirrel, by 
Sarah L. Dittenhaver. Will You 


Waltz with Me? by Fredericka Wad- 





Nicolai Berezowsky, composer of a 
new Concerto for Harp 


ley. The Haunted House, Jumping 
Jacks, and Southern Mountain Tune, 
by Everett Stevens. Arkansas Trav- 
eler, arranged by June Weybright. 
Bells in the Valley, Spring Is Danc- 
ing, Marching Manikins, and Waltz- 
ing at the Mardi Gras, by Stanford 
King. The Road to Dreamland, by 
Vivien Bard. The Peaceful Stream, 
by Anne Robinson. The Skaters, 
Peasant Dance, and Ship Ahoy, by 
Berenice Benson Bentley. Neapoli- 
tan Dance, by Vivien Bard. Hallow- 
een Mask, Little Bells, and Campfire 
Story, by Frances Terry. 

From Mills Music: The Wander- 
ing Snail, and The Chinese Fisher 
Boy (each), Minuet a la Bach, and 
The Lost Froggie , by William Kre- 
vit. Stanford King’s Selected Studies, 
Books 1 and y a 


Junior Intermediate 
From Galaxy: The Dripping Fau- 
cet, by Frances McCollin. 
From J. Fischer: March of the 
Smugglers, by Glen Barton, and In an 
(Continued on page 32) 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


MARIAN ANDERSON 


Album of Songs and Spirituals 


This new collection includes two spirituals arranged especially 
for Miss Anderson by Hall Johnson. It also contains several 
songs not otherwise available in this country. The editor, 


Franz Rupp, has been Miss Anderson's accompanist since 1941. 


CONTENTS: Ahle, 


soll ich hoffen? (Jesus sleeps, who then will save me?) ; 
what a beautiful city!; 
Recitative and Aria of the Archangel, from the 


Boatner (Arr.), Oh, 
Fauré, Automne (Autumn); Franek, 
Poéme-Symphonie ‘‘Rédemption”’ ; 
Te Deum; 
Johnson (Arr.), Fix me, Jesus; 
Crucifixion; Sehu » Ave Maria; 
Death) ; 
(In the shadow of my tresses). 


New York 17 @ 3 East 43rd Street 
Brooklyn 17 @ 275 Livingston Street 
Cleveland 14 cs 43 The Arcade 
Los Angeles 55 @ 700 W. 7th Street 





Briiustiges Verlangen (Ardent Longing) ; 


Griffes, Night on ways unknown has fallen; 
Haydn, Das Leben ist ein Traum (Life is a Dream) ; 
Roll, Jerd’n, Roll; 
ungetreuen Liebhabers verbrannte (Louise Burns Her Love Letters); 
Suleika; Der Jiingling und der Tod (The Youth and 
Schumann, Stille Triinen (Silent Tears) ; 


Bach, Jesus schiift, was 
Beethoven, Vom Tode (Death) ; 
Brahms, Auf dem See (On the Lake); 
Handel, 
Hook, Bright Phoebus; 
Mozart, Als Luise die Briefe ihres 
Payne (Arr.), 


Wolf, In dem Schatten meiner Locken 


$1.50 
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NEW MUSIC 


(Continued from page 31) 


Oriental Market Place, by Harold 
Wansborough, Desert Night and A 
Sleepy Song, by Lewis Brown. Mist, 
by Cleo Allen Hibbs. Minuet in G 
Minor, arranged from a theme by 
Handel, by Keith Phillips. Mardi 
Gras, by Sarah L. Dittenhaver. 

From A. P. Schmidt: Early in the 
Morning and Other Pieces, a set of 
eight, by Edward Ballantine. 

From Century: Etude in E flat, 
Romance, Polka, Wistful Mazurka 
and Russian Dance, from Petite 
Suite, Op. 176, by Alexandre Gret- 
chaninoff. 

From Composers Press: Norwe- 
gian Dance and Water Sprite, by 
Augusta Tollefsen. Sunday Morning, 
by James Reistrup. 

From Presser: Rigaudon, from Al- 
mira, by Handel, arranged by Leo- 
pold J. Beer. 

From Summy: Harbor in Moon- 
light, by Earl Roland Larson. 

Senior Intermediate 

From Carl Fischer: Five Little 
Recital Pieces, by Vittorio Rieti. A 
useful set of unusual musical quality, 
consisting of a Prelude, Canon, Val- 
sette, Tarantella, and Silly Polka. 
Burlesque Dance, by Anton Bilotti. 
Narcissus, by Ethelbert Nevin, new 
edition by Maxwell Eckstein. 

From G. Schirmer: Elf Dance, by 
Mitchell B. Southall, and Little 
Goldfish, by Pietro Ballatore, two 
gay facility studies. Selected Piano 
Solos by Romantic Composers, Book 
2a well-graded collection of thirty- 
one pieces by Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Concone, Grieg, Tchai- 
kovsky, Sinding, Gurlitt, John Field, 


and others. 
From J. Fischer: Good-bye, Mr. 





Czerny, finger study, by Everett 
Stevens. Waltz in E Flat, by John 
Mokrejs. 


From Mercury: A Set of Five, by 





Anis Fuleihan, consisting of An Old- 
Time Song, On the March, Casual 
Waltz, Conversation and Chorale, and 
Eccentric Dance. 

From Presser: Periwigs and Ruf- 
fles, by Chester Nordman, and Car- 
nival Echoes, by Walter O’Donnell. 

From Elkan-Vogel: Three Pre- 
ludes, by Herman Parris; Scherzo by 
William R. Smith; and The Har- 
monica Player of New Orleans, in 
cakewalk style; by Charles Miller. 

From Ditson (Presser): Remi- 
niscence, by Ralph Marryott, and 
Breath of Heather, by John Klein. 

From Oxford: (Carl Fischer): 
Lazy Sheep, by Mantle Childe, 
based on a French melody. 

From A. P. Schmidt: Dance of the 
Clown, by Radie Britain. 

From Mills: Prelude in B minor, 
by Louise Christine Rebe. 

From Composers Press: 
Augusta Tollefsen. 

From Edwin H. Morris: The Mis- 
behaving Clocks, by Edward Earle. 

From Century: Allegro (first 
movement) from Sonata, Op. 118, No. 
1, by Schumann; Rondo from Vien- 
nese Sonata, No. 1, by Mozart; 
Finale, from Sonata in D, by Haydn; 
and Allegretto from Sonata in E, 
Op. 14, No. 1, by Beethoven; edited 
by Esther Abrams. 

From Leeds: Adventures of Ivan, 
eight pieces for students, by Aram 
Khachaturian, edited by Alfred Miro- 
vitch. Comedians’ Gallop and Inter- 
mezzo, from The Comedians by Kaba- 
levsky, transcribed by Andor Foldes. 

From Summy: Dorian Dance and 
In Jolly Mood and Country Dance 
by Rossetter G. Cole. Valse Joyeuse 
and The Swallow, by Frances Terry. 
Shepherd’s Twilight, by Eula A. 
Lindfors. Mardi Gras and Water 
Lilies by Samuel B. Wilson. 


Gaiety, by 


Advanced 


From J. Fischer: Early Italian 
Piano Music of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, collected by Brian Shaw, for 
early advanced and late intermediate 
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grades. An excellently edited collec- 
tion of ten compositions by the Scar- 
lattis, Pasquini, Corelli, Zipoli, Grieco, 
Rossi and Frescobaldi. 

From Carl Fischer: My Favorite 
Repertoire Album, twenty-two ad- 
vanced piano pieces revised and edited 
by Maxwell Eckstein. Compositions 
by Chopin, Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Brahms, Scriabin, Ravel, Rach- 
maninoff, Prokofieff and others. 

From Mills: Moonlight Sonata, 
Op. 27, No. 2, by Beethoven, in a new 
edition with critical annotations by 
Silvio Scionti. 

From Century: Allegro, from So- 
nata in B Flat, K. 333, by Mozart; 
Andante, from Sonata in G, Op. 79, 
by Beethoven; Andante, from Sonata 
in A, Op. 120, by Schubert; and An- 
dante, from Sonata in C, Op. 1, by 
Brahms, edited by Esther Abrams. 


From Summy: Romance, in D 
Flat, by Joseph Posta. ri 
From Composers Press: Minia- 


tures, consisting of Joyfulness, An- 
cient Dance, Love Song and Satire, 
by Robert Stoltze; Etude, by Walter 
Golz. 

From Marks: Esquisse 
Poéme, by William J. Simon. 


d’une 


Teaching Material 


Get Acquainted with the less fa- 
miliar keys and transpose with ease, 
by Alexander Maloof, Schroeder & 
Gunther, Inc. Fifteen little pieces used 
as exercises for easy transposition. 

Your Accompaniment to Melodies 
of the Masters, by Eric Steiner, 
Schroeder & Gunther, Inc. Fifteen 
melodies, each preceded by an explan- 
atory note with examples. With prop- 
er supervision from the teacher this 
book can be extremely useful in ex- 
plaining keyboard harmony to begin- 
ners, 

The Squirrel Carnival Scenes and 
Springtime Frolic by Helen Boykin; 
Vesper Time in Peru and Dance of 
Joy by Eric Steiner; Valse Suzanne 
by T. Robin MacLachlan; Sambalina, 
Tropical Moon and Africana by Vir- 
ginia Pearson, Schroeder and Gun- 
ther, Inc. Of these teaching pieces 
Miss Boykin’s are the freshest and 
most melodically appealing. 

From Presser: You Can Play the 
Piano, by Ada Richter. 

From Mills: My Music Spelling 
Book, in a Learning-Music Program, 
by Florence Fender Binkley. Three 
books. Singing for Fun, by Ruth 
Bampton, a collection of songs for 
young children at home or in the 
primary grades, with easy piano ac- 
companiments. Come and Play, by 
Ruth Bampton, descriptive music to 
play and act that may be used for 
rhythms in the Kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades, orecreatively with the 
children responding as the music 
suggests, or for listening purposes, or 
as a musical game. 

Reading Material 

From Oliver Ditson (Presser): 
Classics in Key-Kolor, compiled and 
arranged by Mary Bacon Mason. 
Simplified versions of classical fav- 
orites grouped according to key in 
grades 3 to 5, with every note printed 
in the color of its corresponding 
piano key, black if played on a black 
key, white if played on a white key, 
all single-stemmed notes, black or 
white, being quarters, and all double- 
stemmed notes being halves. 

From G. Schirmer: Tales from 
the Vienna Woods, and Pizzicato Pol- 
ka, by Johann Strauss, in simple 
arrangements by James Palmeri. 

From Carl Fischer: Emperor 
Waltz, by Johann Strauss, simplified 
version by Maxwell Eckstein. 

From Marks: So Easy, 15 Piano 
Pieces for Young Folks, compiled and 
arranged by P. Ballatore. Easy read- 
ing versions of Silent Night, Annie 
Laurie, Green Sleeves, the Brahms 
Cradle Song, Mozart’s Minuet from 
Don Giovanni, Santa Lucia, and other 
pieces. 

From Leeds: 
and March and Waltz, 


Little Lyrical Scene, 
from The 








Stanley Bate (left) and Paul Nordoff are 
among the composers represented in the 
new music lists 


Comedians, by Kabalevsky, tran- 
scribed by Andor Foldes. Peter and 
the Wolf, by Prokofieff, in a piano 
reduction by the composer, with text 
in English, French and Spanish. 

From Heritage Music Publications : 
Overture to Russlan and Ludmilla, by 
Glinka, in a comparatively simple 
transcription by Dorothy Cadzow. 

A First Duet Book arranged by 
Maxwell Eckstein, Carl Fischer, Inc. 
Rather clumsy arrangements but tech- 
nically within the grasp of beginners. 

Children’s Piano Pieces by Soviet 
Composers, edited by Joseph Wolman, 
Leeds Music Corporation. Well- 
known names like those of Prokofieff 
and Miaskovsky are represented. 


Technique 
From Presser: Ten Etudettes, Op. 
172-3, by Mana-Zucca. A _ set of 


studies in thirds and sixths for grades 
3 and 4. 

From Mills: Thinking Fingers, by 
Guy Maier and Herbert Bradshaw, 
exercises for the development of pian- 
istic control and facility in five-finger 
patterns, thirds, sixths and octaves. 
Piano Technique, by Michael Aaron. 
Two books of studies for lower inter- 
mediate grade. 

From Mercury: Preparatory Rhyth- 
mic Exercises for Modern Piano 
Music. 

Technic Teasers by Dale Asher 
Jacobus. G. Schirmer, Inc. Techni- 
cally well contrived but musically 
mediocre little etudes. 


Southern Music Company 
To Print Serious Music 


The Southern Music Publishing 
Company, Inc., has set up a new de- 
partment of serious music with Wila- 
dimir Lakond as director. The com- 
pany will act as the sole agency in 
the western hemisphere for Liber- 
Southern, Ltd., of London; Wagner 
y Levien of Mexico City ; Irmaos 
Vitale of Rio de Janeiro; and Enoch 
& Cie of Paris (orchestra publica- 
tions). Negotiations are under way to 
make Southern the agency for the 
other publications of the latter firm. 
The company plans to offer items 
from other European catalogues. 

Mr. Lakond was general manager 
of the Affiliated Music Corporation 
from 1937 to 1942 and has also been 
director of promotion and exploitation 
for the standard department of the 
Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 
and vice-president of Edition Musicus. 


JACK MARGULIES 
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By ArtHuR A. HAusER 


HE first 150 years of colonial 
life in America were as bar- 


ren of culture as they were of 
luxuries. Among the early settlers 
there were many who came to this 
country to escape oppressive re- 
strictions in religious belief im 
posed in theif native lands. These 
same men did not hesitate to assert 
their views on all matters affecting 
the common welfare of their fellow 
migrators, and music came in for its 
share of acrimonious dispute. 

A survey of the hard and rough 
path travelled by our musical fore- 
fathers shows that rugged individ- 
ualism was not confined to those 
colonists who fought Indians and 
built cities. Without the musically 
inclined and steadfast settlers who 
insisted that music be heard despite 
bigoted hostility, we might, even 
today, be singing from The Bay 
Psalm Book, the first book pub- 
lished in America, except for an Al- 
manac. This historically famous 
book, printed in 1640, contained no 
music at all but merely the words 
of the psalms with references to the 
tunes to be used with them. It was 
not until 1698 that the ninth edition 
of this book included some music— 
thirteen two-part tunes crudely 
printed in diamond-shaped notes 
cut on wood blocks, with bar lines 
inserted only at the end of each line. 

In the early 17th century, music 
was tolerated only as an aid to wor- 
ship. Few people could read music, 
and the congregations were at the 
mercy of the minister or of some 
layman who taught them the psalms 
by rote. Most of these “song lead- 
ers” took unwarranted liberties with 
the tunes, adding grace notes and 
changing the intervals at will, so 
that as sung by succeeding genera- 
tions, the tunes had little in common 
with their originals. The Bay 
Psalm Book flourished in New En- 
gland churches and homes for more 
than 100 years, and the musical 
progress of America was stagnant 
for almost that entire period. 

It is fortunate for America that 
the intolerance that hampered music 
waned with the 17th century. The 
clergy, whose ears must have been 
offended by the cacophony of the 
unmusical congregations, decided 
that their auditory salvation rested 
with intelligent music reading. As 
a result, there was printed in 1715 
A Very Plain and Easy Introduc- 
tion to the Art of Singing Psalm 
lunes, by the Rev. Mr. John Tufts. 
It was the first book of sacred music 
published in America. Letters were 
acded to name the notes. By 1744 
it had reached its 11th edition. 

Six years later (1721) there was 
printed’ what was probably the first 
American music instruction book, 
The Grounds and Rules of Musick 
Explained, or an Introduction to 
the Art of Singing by Note, by the 
Rev. Thomas Walter. The tunes 
were in three parts—Cantus, Me- 
dius, and Bass. Diamond-shaped 
notes were used. It was the first 
music printed in America employ- 
ing bar lines to separate the meas- 
ures. The book was from the print- 
ing house of J. Franklin, older 
brother of Benjamin. 

In view of the tremendous costs 
of production borne by music pub- 
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lishers today, it is interesting to 
note that up to the end of the 18th 
century and possibly the early part 
of the 19th, the composer or the 
compiler took all the financial risk. 
He paid the printer for printing his 
work and tried to regain his invest- 
ment by securing subscriptions for 
the finished publication. The 
printer often acted as distributor. 
Music publishing as an industry did 
not materialize until the very end 
of the 18th century. 

Light music, although known to 
seamen and transients visiting our 
seaports, first made its appearance 
in print in 1764 when Josiah Flagg 
issued A Collection of the Best 
Psalm Tunes, in Two, Three, and 
Four Parts. It was the largest col- 
lection printed up to that time and, 
in his desire to give the best value 
for the money, the compiler resorted 
to “stuffing” the book with music 
other than psalms. The engraving 
was by the American patriot Paul 
Revere, a noted silversmith, and the 
paper used was made in the colonies. 

In those early days music was 
usually sold to the public by the 
composer or compiler, his printer, 
or by “book stores and stationers.” 
In addition to books and music these 
stores often sold wallpaper, umbrel- 
las, and sundry other items far re- 
moved in character from music or 
books. We may smile at this, but 
it was not more incongruous than 
the modern music stores that carry 
washing machines, refrigerators, 
electric irons, cameras and furni- 
ture. Music dealers as such were 
unknown until Michael Hillegas in 
1759 experimented with imported 
music. He remained in the music- 
selling business for only six years. 
Later he became the first Treasurer 
of the United States. 

The first music printer-publisher 
in Philadelphia was the stationer 
and book printer Thomas Dobson. 
In 1788 he published and offered for 
sale an oblong book of 11 music 
pages (engraved) containing eight 
songs by the American-born com- 
poser Francis Hopkinson. Issued 
under the title Seven Songs for the 
Harpsichord or Forte Piano (the 
eighth song was added after the title 
had been engraved), the volume was 
dedicated to the composer’s friend 
George Washington. Like Hille- 


gas, Hopkinson was a man of af- 
fairs; he was one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

In 1793 Benjamin Carr came to 
America from England and estab- 





lished stores known as “music re- 
positories” in New York and Phila- 
delphia. A year later his father 
and brother followed him and estab- 
lished a third “music repository” in 
Baltimore. The Philadelphia house 
published the first edition of Hail 
Columbia in 1798, and the Balti- 
more house issued the first edition 
of The Star Spangled Banner in 
1814. 

There were many music dealers 
in the eastern cities in the first half 
of the 19th century, but after a few 
years most of them sold out or 
closed their doors permanently. 
With the exception of Oliver Dit- 
son and Hamilton S. Gordon, none 
of the music firms established prior 
to 1850 is still in business today 
under its original name. Music 
selling then was an even more pre- 
carious venture than it is today. 

During the Revolution music 
printing and publishing came to a 
standstill, but in 1789, with the 
opening of the first Congress, secu- 
lar music publishing became active 
in Boston and Philadelphia, and, 
five years later, in New York. Al- 
though this period played an impor- 
tant part in the development of the 
publishing industry, the music itself 
was not of sufficient value to stand 
the test of time. Most of it was 
patriotic or descriptive of some 
passing event, and its existence is 
of interest to historians rather than 





Francis Hopkinson, whose music was 
published as early as 1788 


to musicians. Many English songs 
were reprinted around this time, 
mainly those of Dibdin, Shield and 
Hook. There also were reprints of 
music by Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, 
Pleyel, and Handel, which appeared 
on concert programs in the leading 
cities. 

Although music publishing was 
financially hazardous in the early 
days, some publishers derived sub- 
stantial incomes from their ven- 
tures. Oliver Ditson amassed a 
sizeable fortune from his music bus- 
iness; he was perhaps the first 
American publisher to achieve such 
financial success. Other publishers 
who built fortunes were Gustav 
Schirmer, Carl Fischer and Theo- 
dore Presser. 

One of the first songs to establish 
a sales record was Stephen Foster’s 
The Old Folks At Home, published 
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by William A. Pond in the middle 
of the 19th century. It reached the 
astounding sales figure of 100,000 
copies in one month, a record that 
is equaled only occasionally at the 
present time. Another song of 
Foster, Uncle Ned, also had a re- 
markable sale for its day and made 
10,000 dollars for the publisher, W. 
C. Peters of Cincinnati. These 
sales mark the beginning of mass 
buying of music and indicate that 
the techniques of printing had been 
vastly improved over those of halt 
a century before. 

Music printing in America fol- 
lowed the same processes that were 
used abroad. The first books were 
printed from wood blocks, on which 
the diamond-shaped notes were 
laboriously cut by hand. Even- 
tually engraving on copper plates 
was substituted for the primitive 
wood blocks. Moveable type also 
served some printers. In 1785 
Isaiah Thomas of Worcester adver- 
tised that he had received from En- 
gland “a beautiful set of music 
types” which enabled him to print 
music “in a neat and elegant man- 
ner, cheaper than heretofore done 
from copper and pewter plates” 
Wood blocks, music type, and en- 
graving on copper were replaced 
by pewter plates on which notes, 
lines, dynamics, and text were 
punched with specially made music 
dies. Reproductions were made by 
transferring the punched material 
on the plates to lithographic stones 
from which the actual copies were 
printed. 

The photographic process used 
with offset presses and now used 


almost exclusively for printing 
music is more efficient than the 
older method. The engraved or 


punched plate is still used, but other 
types of “engraving” have also 
proven useful. Autographing or 
hand-written “copy” photographed 
onto the zinc press plates is em- 
ployed mainly for full conductor 
scores of band and orchestra com- 
positions, and for “special” dance 
arrangements. A_ note stamping 
machine of French origin supplies 
clear black and white copy for all 
classes of music and, when photo- 
graphed, gives a clear result. A 
comparatively recent process known 
by the trademark name “Notogra- 
vure” supplies the offset photog- 
rapher with an over-sized page of 
parchment with plastic staves, 
notes, slurs, dynamics, and texts at- 
tached by adhesive cellophane. The 
camera reduces it to required size. 
All three of these procedures are 
speedy and in most cases are less 
expensive than metal engraving; 
their use is made possible by the 
photographic principle, which has 
been in use for the last 30 years or 
more. Reading matter and photo- 
graphs which formerly were printed 
on letter press from type and half- 
tones respectively are now photo- 
graphed and printed by offset along 
with the music. 

Recently announcement has been 
made of a new printing process 
employing electronic impulses to 
“shoot” ink from any surface that 
will receive ink, such as type or 
offset zinc plates, to the paper with- 
out actual contact of the surface 
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Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, recently appointed to the Juilliard School of Music, 


consults with William Schuman, 


ASCHA GORODNITZKI, well- 

known pianist, has been appointed 
to the faculty of the Juilliard School 
of Music, and takes up his new duties 
this fall. A graduate of the Juilliard 
School, where he studied with Josef 
Lhevinne, Mr. Gorodnitzki has been 
active both as performer and teacher. 
He has appeared with orchestras and 
in recital throughout this country. 
During the coming year his class will 
be limited to former students of the 


president of the school 


late Olga Samaroff. 

The Juilliard School’s two orches- 
tras will have three new conductors 
this year: Dean Dixon, leader of the 
American Youth Orchestra; Eleazar 
de Carvalho, Brazilian artist, who has 
been guest conductor of the Boston 
and Chicago Symphonies; and Jean 
Paul Morel, of the New York City 
Opera Company. Robert Shaw and 
Frederic Waldman will also conduct 
special performances. 
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Eastman School Ends 
Summer Concert Series 


Rocwester, N. Y.— The Eastman 
School of Music series of summer con- 
certs, held as usual at Kilbourn Hall, 
was well attended by students and 
teachers ai the school and by the 
Rochester public. There were five 
events in the series, which was 
opened by the Modern Art String 
Quartet on July 1. The quartet, made 
up of members of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, comprises John Celentano 
and Ralph Rozzi, violins; Karel Blaas, 
viola, and Avran Lavin, cello. The 
quartet presented two first Rochester 
performances—the Quartet in F Major 
by Vittorio Rieti, and Quincy Porter’s 
Quartet No. 3. The opening work was 
Mozart’s Quartet in D Major (K-499). 
The players presented the music with 
assurance and finish. 

The second recital July 8, presented 
Thelma Altman, mezzo-soprano, with 
James Quillian at the piano. Miss Alt- 
man, a graduate of the Eastman 
School and now a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, chose 
an unhackneyed group of songs for 
her program. 

Luigi Silva, cellist, gave the third 
recital of the series, July 15, includ- 
ing on his program several of his own 
transcriptions. He was accompanied 
at the piano by Alfred Moulédous. 
José Echaniz, member of the Eastman 
School piano faculty, played the fourth 
program on July 22, before an over- 
flow audience. 

In the last recital of the series, 
Eudice Shapiro, an Eastman graduate 
who is concertmaster of the RKO Or- 
chestra in Hollywood, presented a dif- 
ficult program with ease of execution 
and warmth of tone. Vladimir Sokoloff 
was the assisting pianist. 
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Alfred Cortot Gives Course 
At Lausanne Conservatory 
LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND. — Alfred 
Cortot, distinguished French pianist, 
is giving a course in the interpreta- 
tion of the works of Chopin in ten 
sessions at the Lausanne Conservatory 
in September and October. 


University of Chattanooga, 
Cadek Conservatory Combined 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A complete 
merger of the Cadek Conservatory of 
Music with the University of Chatta- 
nooga was announced recently by the 
presidents of the two institutions. No 
immediate change in operation is con- 
templated, David A. Lockmiller, presi- 
dent of the university, and Harold 
Cadek, director of the conservatory, 
said. The Cadek Conservatory was 
founded in 1904 by J. O. Cadek, father 
of the present director, and since 1935 
has worked in close co-operation with 
the University of Chattanooga depart- 
ment of fine arts. The Cadek name 
will be retained in connection with the 
music department of the institution. 


Berkshire Quartet Become 
Indiana University Residents 

The Berkshire String Quartet will 
take up residence at Indiana Univer- 
sity this fall when its members join 
the faculty of the University’s school 
of music. Three of the present mem- 
bers of the quartet, Urico Rossi, first 
violinist, David Dawson, violist, and 
Fritz Magg, cellist, are coming to the 
university in September. Julius Hegyi, 
who has been second violinist, had 
accepted, prior to the university ne- 
gotiations, the post of concertmaster 
with the San Antonio Symphony. His 
place will be filled through a new 
appointment. The members of the 
quartet will be associate professors. 
They will give chamber music con- 
certs on the campus and throughout 
Indiana and the middle west, teach in- 
dividual students, and train the string 
sections of the Indiana University 
Symphony, which will be under the 
baton of Ernest Hoffman. 


Louisiana State University 
Sets Up Opera Curriculum 

A three-year opera curriculum for 
graduate students will be instituted 
this fall by the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity school of music. A music 
degree will not be required for enroll- 
ment in the opera course, but the ap- 
plicant must pass a vocal audition. 
Ralph Errolle, director of opera at 
the university since 1942, will be in 
charge of all activities. 


Viktor Fuchs to Teach 
At Los Angeles Conservatory 


Los ANGELES.—Viktor Fuchs, who 
recently celebrated his tenth anniver- 
sary of voice teaching in the United 
States, has joined the faculty of the 
Los Angeles Conservatory of Music 
and Arts. He will have a master class 
and will also lecture. Mr. Fuchs re- 
cently presented two performances of 
Mozart’s Bastien et Bastienne in the 
garden of his Hollywood heme, with 
Wolfgang Martin conducting. 


Indiana University 
Acquires Great Organ 

The great organ built by the late 
Hilborne T. Roosevelt for the Chicago 
Auditorium Theatre has been given to 
Indiana University by William H. 
Barnes, organ architect of Evanston, 
Illinois, who bought it at auction in 
1942. Mr. Barnes played a dedicatory 
recital on the organ May 12 in its 
néw home in the University Audi- 
torium. 


Louise and Harold Lewis Heard 
In Cupsaw Lake, N. J., Recital 
Louise Lewis, soprano, and Harold 
Lewis, pianist, of the faculty of the 
Juilliard School of Music, gave a re- 
cital at the Cupsaw Lake, N. J., club 
house recently, the first of a_ series 
to be sponsored as a civic music pro- 
ject. They included a song by Mr. 
Lewis, Twilight, on their program. 
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Dalcroze School Outlines 
Educational Program for 1948-49 
The Dalcroze School of Music, in 
the New York City Center Building, 
is offering a complete program in 
music education, with classes for both 
professional and amateur musicians. 
Classes start Oct. 1. Work toward 
the Dalcroze Teacher’s Certificate 
normally takes three years, excluding 
summers. Advanced students may 
teach the Dalcroze subjects to chil- 
dren in the methods and practice 
teaching class under Hilda M. Schus- 
ter. The curriculum includes com- 


plete training in theoretical, instru- 
mental, and vocal musicianship; 
courses in Dalcroze eurhythmics, 
solfége, and improvisation; and 


classes in conducting and training 
choral groups and instrumental en- 
sembles. 


Bela Boszormenyi-Nagy 

Accepts Toronto Teaching Post 
Toronto, Ont.—Bela Boszormenyi- 

Nagy, Hungarian pianist and teacher, 

has been appointed to the piano faculty 

of the Royal Conservatory of Music 

of Toronto, and has arrived from 


Europe to take up his new post, it was - 


announced recently by Ettore Mazzo- 
leni, conservatory principal. Prof. 
Boszormenyi-Nagy received his musi- 
cal training in Budapest under Erno 
Dohnanyi and Zoltan Kodaly, and has 
concertized extensively in Europe. He 
has been especially active in introduc- 
ing the works of English and Ameri- 
can composers to European audiences. 





Stanley Chapple Takes Post 
At University of Washington 
SEATTLE.—Stanley Chapple, newly 
appointed head of the music school of 
the University of Washington in 
Seattle, made his West Coast debut 
in two concerts on Aug. 17 and 18 in 
the University’s Second Music Festi- 
val of Contemporary American Works. 
Conducting a chamber orchestra, Mr. 
Chapple presented works by Canfield, 
Cowell, Hart, Verrall, Berezowsky, 
Bloch, Miller, Hartley and others. 
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New England Conservatory 
To Have Appreciation Course 

Boston.—The New England Con- 
servatory of Music has announced the 
institution of a series of seminars, 
called the Music Research Laboratory, 
to be conducted by Nicolas Slonimsky 
during the 1948-49 academic year. 
There are no prerequisites for the 
course, which will make use of graphs, 
charts, lantern slides and _pianistic 
illustrations to quicken the process of 
musical appreciation, 





Edward Steuermann to Teach 
At Philadelphia Conservatory 
PHILADELPHIA. — Edward _ Steuer- 
mann will be associated with The Phil- 
adelphia Conservatory of Music as 
teacher of the master class in piano. 
Mr. Steuermann has taught in Europe 
and in recent years in California and 
New York, and is a member of the 
Summer Faculty at the Juilliard 
School of Music. 





Arthur Cohn to Conduct New 
School Training Symphony 


Arthur Cohn, head of the music de- 
partment of the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed conductor 
of the New School Professional Train- 
ing Symphony in that city. The pur- 
pose of the organization is to give 
youthful musicians experience in play- 
ing the standard symphonic repertoire 
with a full-size orchestra. 





Ethel Glenn Hier 
Works Have Performances 


Ethel Glenn Hier’s memorial an- 
them, Then Shall I Know, for chorus, 
baritone solo and organ, was per- 
formed at a Memorial Day Service in 
the Presbyterian Church in Roselle, 
N. J. The work was also sung by the 
chorus of the National Association of 
American Composers and Conductors at 
the WNYC American Music Festival, 
with Dolf Swing conducting. Mildred 
C. Coates sang Miss Hier’s The Hour 
at a New York Federation of Music 
Clubs meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Miss Hier gave a lecture recital for 
the Associated Music Teachers’ League 
in Steinway Hall, including her piano 
suite, A Day in the Peterborough 
W oods, and Asolo Bells. Her piano 
pieces Woodthrush and Early Morn- 
ing Canter have been chosen for the 
competitive list of American works 
for the 1949 contest of the Junior Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. 
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Abraham Skernick Joins 
Peabody Conservatory Faculty 


BALTIMORE. — Abraham Skernick, 
violist, a former member of the St. 
Louis Symphony, has been appointed 
viola instructor at the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music and first violist of 
the Baltimore Symphony. While a 
member of the St. Louis Symphony, 
he was solo violist with the St. Louis 
Sinfonietta, and also with the Farb- 
man’ Sinfonietta. 


Memoria! Library Established 
At Western Michigan College 


KALAMAzOoo, Mich.—In recognition 
of the contribution made to music in 
Michigan by Harper C. Maybee, emer- 
itus professor of music at Western 
Michigan College, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
and for 33 years head of its music 
department, a library to be known as 
the Harper C. Maybee Music Library 
has been established at Western Mich- 
igan College. 
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CONFERS DEGREES OF B. MUS., B. MUS. ED., M. BUS., M. M. ED. 
Member of North Central Association and National Asseciation of Seheols of Music 

All branches of music. Special instruction fer children and nen-professionals 
Address Registrar, 66 E. Van Buren Street, Chieage 56, Illinois 


Obe Clebeland [nstitute of (usir 


Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mus.D., Director 3411 Buclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Charter Member of the Nati of Schools of Masic 
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MUSIC NOVEL POETRY THEATRE DESIGN 


3 years workshop training for specializa- 
tion or general education. School year 
September to June. Write for catalog and 
prospectus. Approved for Veterans. 

1322 New York Avenue, nw 


PAINTING SCULPTURE POTTERY GRAPHICS 


INSTITUTE OF 
CONTEMPORARY 
ARTS 


WASHINGTON, 


SYMPOSIUM 


oc 

















Sist Year 


BROOKLYN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


c Charsered by Board of Reeruts of N9,,vor Siete 
- — w” 
Frederick €. Berobisde. Dinter iploma Courses Dbrove eteras s Ng 8 N.Y. 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Johan Philip Blake, ir., President B. Heyne, Mus. D., Director 
Bachelor of Music Degree in 22 Fields 
Member National Association Schools of Musie St. Lewis 5, Misseur! 














BALDWIN - WALLACE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Front Street, South Campus, Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) 
Courses leading to degrees B.Mus., B.Sch.Mus., and B.A. with music major 


For information write: Harold W. Baltz, Director 























WARD-BELMONT CONSERVATORY 


Jumor Member National A Schools of Music 
DEAN NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


vial 
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TheWESTCHESTER CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


The Oldest Music School in the County. 
Mikhail Sheyne, Director 30 Burling Ave., White Plains, New York 








PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 


Pennsylvania’s Oldest Music School 


Ch-rtered 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY — COURSES LEADING — DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 


jai Department for Opera and Stage Direction 


Write for Particulars 


Jani Szanto, President-Director, 1617 ieee St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


OF MUSIC 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY rence eS Sector 


fou music degrees granted, as well as Bachelor of Arts in course with OBERLIN COLLEGE. 
Unexcelied cultural and musical advantages. | —y~ B Be ~ e Expenses moderate. 
ourite te Obertin. Onle, fer eataleg and infermat 

















CADEMY or VOCAL ARTS 


... the only non-profit organization devoting its resources exclusively to the com- 
plete training of the talented American singer. 


Students accepted on Scholarship Basis only 





September, 1948 





Admission by Competitive 
Audition Only 
1920 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pe. 
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JOSEF ADLER 


P anist - Teacher - Accompanist 


257 West 86th St., N. Y. City 
EN. 2-4715 


SOLON ALBERTI 


“TEACHER OF SINGERS” 
Yolen TECHNIC, COACHING IN 
RA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
heel oo Broadway & 73rd St., 
New York 23. SU. 7-1514 








Lucile 
ANDERSON 
Pianist — Teacher - Composer 


Works published Cari Fischer, Ine., N. 
CARNEGIE HALL Studio 304° Circle 6- eiai 


LUIGI APPARETI 


Concert Accordionist - Teacher 
Member Faculty Gotham School of Music 
289 Bleecker St., N. Y. C. CH 2.6744 


THEODORE 


ARNHEITER 


Voice Diagnostician—Vocal Instruction 
hed E. 89th Street, N.Y. C. - SA. 2-4537 


use BAKER 


Teacher of Voice 
Member NYSTA and NATS 
Hotel Ansonia, N. Y. City 23 
SU 17-4276 


Harriot Eudora Barrows 


Teacher of Singing 
Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
CIrele 7-5079 


NAOUM 


BENDITZKY 


"CELLIST 
STUDIO: 50 W. 67th St., 

















N. Y. C. 


JORGE BENITEZ 


Voice Placement and Teacher of Singing 

Highly endorsed by Emilio de Gogorsa 

250 W. 82 St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-9453 
Appointments made from 4 to 6 p.m. 


LOIS BENNETT 


Teacher of Singing 
64 East 80th St., N.Y.C. RE 4-0519 


ESTELLE B E % T 


Pianist-T eacher 
352 East 55th St.. N.Y. Cc. - 


BARBARA 


BLATHERWICK 


CHER OF VOICE 











PL. 9-2807 








b. Helten roe on the princip) 

int Male and y- roe ag 
Hi Fifth Ave., New York ORehard 4-3253 
GENEVIEVE 


BOWMAN 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
Member N.Y.S.T.A. 
9 East 47th St, N. Y.C. - PL. 5-3589 


LINA CALABI 


PIANO TEACHER 


Graduate St. Cecil Conservatory, 

i] Accompanist — i ht singing — sol 

Perfect ttalten ya , ~ reate 
57 St., N. ’: Cl 7-4185 








Caputo Conservatory of _ 


AMILLE CAPUTO, Director 
res % Distinguished American and Europ 
artists. Special Dept. for the B Blind. 


CARNEGIE ag Annex 
152 W. 57th St., N. Y Cl. 7-5314 


MARIA 
CARLOFORTI 


Bel Canto Method of Veice Building 
OPERA and CONCERT 


89-10 Whitney Ave., Elmhurst, L. I. 
Tel.: HA 4-5391 


MARIA CARRERAS 
Concert Pianist-Teacher 
Artist-pupiis only 
169 B. 78th St., N. Y. City. BU 8-0311 
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At ceremonies for William R. Ross as he became president of the Colorado State 

College of Education Viadimir Golschmann conducted an orchestra of young 

musicians from the Rocky Mountain area, and Stell Andersen gave a concert. 

Pictured here are Mr. Golschmann, Miss Andersen, president Ross and E. E. Mohr, 
professor of music at the college 


Hebrew School of Sacred Music 
To Open in New York in October 


The new Hebrew Union College 
School of Sacred Music of New York 
will open at 3 East 65th Street in 
October. It has been established by the 
Hebrew Union College with the co- 
operation of the Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Jewish Liturgical Music. 
The school will train cantors, directors 
of music, choir leaders, organists and 
other musical functionaries of the 
synagogue and temple, and it will 
foster research and creative work in 
the field of Jewish sacred music. 





Three High School Graduates 
Win Voice Scholarships 


Three high school graduates, out of 
fifteen semi-finalists in a city-wide 
vocal contest sponsored by the Nation- 
al Academy of Vocal Arts in coopera- 
tion with the Board of Education, 
were awarded scholarships to the 
National Academy of Vocal Arts. The 
three winners, selected out of hundreds 
of applicants from the high schools of 
Greater New York to compete for the 
prizes, were Alfred Freda, of Boys’ 
High School; Stuart Harris, of Mid- 
wood High School; and Frank Miller, 
of Grover Cleveland High School. The 
committee of judges included Peter J. 
Wilhousky, Arthur Lessac, Constance 
Keene, Vivian Della Chiesa, Ivan 
Petroff, and Donald Dame. 





Dick and Funkhouser 
Take Cleveland Teaching Posts 


CLEVELAND.—Beryl Rubinstein, di- 
rector of the Cleveland Institute of 
Music, has announced the appointment 
of Marcel Dick as head of the depart- 
ment of Advanced Theory and Com- 
position at the Institute. Mr. Dick is 
a graduate of the Royal Academy of 
Music in Budapest. He played with 
the Budapest Philharmonic and with 
the Vienna Symphony, and was violist 
of the Kolisch and Rosé Quartets. 
After coming to this country he was 
principal violist with the Detroit 
Symphony, and later with the Stradi- 
varius Quartet. Since 1943 he has 
been first violist with the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Frederick Funkhouser has 
been appointed head of the viola de- 
partment at the Institute. A member 
of the Cleveland Orchestra since 1929, 
Mr. Funkhouser received his B.M. and 
B.A. degrees from Oberlin. 





Philharmonic-Symphony Players to 
Teach at Henry Street Settlement 


William Nowinski, violinist ; George 
Morgulis, violist ; and Lewis Van 
Haney, trombonist, all of the New 
York Philharmonic- Symphony, have 
joined the faculty of the music school 
lof the Henry Street Settlement? 


University of Ca'ifornia 
Adopts Griller Quartet 

The Griller String Quartet has 
been appointed quartet in residence at 
the University of California at Ber- 
keley for the spring semester begin- 
ning in 1949. The group, composed 
of Sidney Griller, first violin, Jack 
O’Brien, second violin, Philip Burton, 
viola, and Colin Hampton, cello, will 
teach chamber music classes for the 
department of music and for the uni- 
versity extension. It will present in 
a series of concerts on the Berkeley 
campus and in nearby communities. 





Jacqueline Drucker Wins 
North American Piano Contest 

SAN FRANcIsScoO.—Jacqueline Druck- 
er has been awarded the first prize of 
$1,000 as winner of the North Ameri- 
can prize contest, held in San’ Fran- 
cisco in August. Among the contem- 
porary works played by Miss Drucker 
were compositions by Ernst Toch, 
Samuel Barber, Blas Galindo, and 
Carlos Chavez, as well as sonatas by 
Aaron Copland and Louise Talma. 
The latter sonata was the prize-win- 
ning composition of the composers’ 
section of the North American Prize 
Contest concluded last fall. Miss 
Drucker is a pupil of E. Robert 
Schmitz. She will make her New 
York debut in Carnegie Hall on 
Oct. 26. 


Berea Band and Choral Clinic 
Draws 150 Students 

Berea, O.—The fourth annual Bald- 
win-Wallace Band and Choral Clinic 
was held in early July, the session 
lasting two weeks. The clinic, under 
the direction of Cecil Munk, was at- 
tended by 150 high-school students 
from five states. Frederick C. Ebbs, 
of Hobart, Ind., was guest band con- 
ductor; and Thelbert Evans, of Lake- 
wood, O., and Varner M. Chance, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., appeared as guest 
choral conductors. Two public con- 
certs were given during the course of 
the clinic, with the student band and 
chorus participating. 





Henry Street Settlement 
Offers Modern Dance Course 


The Music School of Henry School 
Settlement in New York will offer a 
full course in modern dance in Septem- 
ber. Alwin Nikolais will head the 
dance department with Hanya Holm 
as advisory head. Mr. Nikolais has 
been associated with Miss Holm for 
the past three years as her assistant 
in her New York School and at Col- 
orado College. A full-time three-year 
course is planned, including 25 hours 


study a week, in technique, theory, ° 


compositign,-dance notation and elect- 


sive subjeets in music and drama. 











ALBA CLAWSON 


Teacher of Singing 
Teacher ef tlona Massay, soprano 
Frank Parker, Tenor 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. LO. 5-3249 


CORINNE CORDI 


Italian Technique of Bel Canto 
OPERA — CONCERT — OPERETTA 
Specializing in breath control, even, 
voice _Droduct tion—top notes A. easy 

of injured or strained 
vocal ae " assistants for French 
German diction. 
4 EAST 78th STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
REgent 7-7920 


SANDRO CORONA 


Voice Teacher 
Teacher of Stars 














39 W. 67th St., N.Y.C. EN 2-4370 
LEON 
SINGER 


Teacher of Singing 
323 W. 83rd St., N. Y. TR. 7-6755 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
ar: pvera and NATS 
17 East 86th St. Y. ATw. 9-5306 


LUCILE 


DRESSKELL 


Voice Teacher — Coach 
5il W. 113th st. N. Y. C. MO. 2-9014 


BRUNO EISNER 


HEAD OF THE PIANO MASTER 
CLASS AT PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL 
ACADEMY 


467 Central Park West, N. Y. ©. AC. 2-695! 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Member NYSTA and NATS 


260 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-0466 


HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 

















50 West 67th St., N. ¥.C. TR. 7-2305 


PHILINE F A L Cc Oo 


Formerly of Metropolitan Opera 
and Chicago ge 
Teacher of Volee—Opera and Concert Coach 
28 W. 63rd St., N.Y. C. - 0. 5-1979 


cn FE ARN 


Pianist-Teacher 
Faculty Juilliard School of Musle 
127 W. 96th St., N. Y- Ri. 9-2682 


JOSEPHINE 2 K Pianist 


Courses in integration of aural theory 
with piano study. 


160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. GC. - 











TR. 7-6700 


GAIL GARDNER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 
205 E. 62nd St., N. Y. C. RE. 4-8339 


Elinor GEIS 


Soprano 


Teacher of Singing- Accompanist 
Opera - Concert - Radio 














57 West 58th St., N. Y. C. PL. 3-2450 
LAWRENCE 
Planist-Teacher 


Young and Adult Beginners 
Studio: 552 peruse Drive, N. Y. C. 
hone: Riv. 9-7079 








MUSICAL AMERICA 














GOTHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


PAUL GARABEDIAN, 
Catalog on request 
1585 B’way, N.Y.C. CO 5§-9221 


Edith White 


GRIFFING 


Builder of Voices 
205 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Cl 7-4527 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


45th Year 
Willard I. Nevins, Dr. ° 
12 W. 12th St., N. Y. C. AL. 4-4624 


EDWARD HARRIS 


Teacher of Singing 


25 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
Telephone: LE. 2-5274 


HANS J. HEINZ 


Tenor Teacher of Singing 
Faculty Chatham Square Musie School of N. Y. 
Faculty Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md. 
1261 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Director 

















EDWIN 


HUGHES 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Classes in New York, Washington and Detroit 
338 West 89th Street, New York, N. Y. 


RICHARDSON IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 
neo £m Juliliard School ef Musie, N. Y. CG. 
Assoc.: Royal Academy of Musie, London, Eng. 


= TIEMANN PL., N.Y.C. Tel.: MO. 2-9460 
Auth.: N. Y. State College and “Bd. of Educ, 
to grant Alertness Credit to Teachers. 


ETHEL 


JOHNSON 


Teacher of Voice 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y. C. 


CARMEN JUDAH 


Associate Royal Academy of Music, London 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
418 Contral Park West, N.Y.C. RI. 9-0937 


MIRA K EN T 


Coach 


Specializing In Lieder for Beginners 
552 Riverstde Drive, New York 
Telephone Ri. 9-1685 


RITA LYDIA 


KITTAIN ¢ CHALIAPIN 


Complete vocal training—repertoire, 
languages, stage. 


865 West End Ave., N. Y.C. ACademy 2-8156 








TR. 7-6700 














MILLICENT FRANCES 


KLECKNER 


OPERATIC COACH SINGING TEACHER 
Established 20 years 
220 W. 57th St., N. ¥Y. C. 19 Cl. 6-1526 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


Studio: 155 E. 91st St., New York City 








ARTHUR KRAFT 


available 
RECITAL — ORATORIO 
Bastman School of Music 
Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Artist pupils of Rosalie Miller 
have had an active summer. Regina 
Resnik sang with orchestras in Chi- 
cago and Indianapolis before leaving 
for San Francisco for operatic en- 
gagements. Anne Bollinger went 
from Central City to New Orleans 
and Indianapolis to appear with or- 
chestras. Eunice Alberts was a solo- 
ist at the Berkshire Festival and 
Robert Goss had leading baritone 
roles with the Opera Workshop 
there, appearing in Gretchaninoff’s 
Wedding and Rossini’s Turk in 
Italy. Hilda Olgissir is singing in 
her native Ecuador before returning 
for her studies in New York. Ruth 
Stewart was heard in Florida and 
was a member of the Juilliard Opera 
Class. Lailye Tenen sang in Carmen 
in Syracuse and filled a summer en- 
gagement in Maplewood, N. H. 

Theo S. Carreiro, Boston voca! 
teacher, presented several of his pu- 
pils at Jordan Hall recently. Hazel 
Hallet was the guest pianist and 
John Kiley the organist. The sing- 
ers who were heard in operatic arias, 
songs and ensemble numbers were 
Robert Marchand, Mary Ronca, Lil- 
lian and Eleanor Carreiro, Ernest 
Cook, Margaret Rosa, Stanley Keel, 
Katherine Halloran, Abbie Garrity, 
Elizabeth Virgil, James Aliberti, 
Lorraine Brazas, Corinne De Santis, 
Lillian Geraci, Edith Longo, Lucia 
and Charles Kespert, Elaine Wynne, 
Patricia Driscoll, John Fisher and 
Thomas Brehm. Lois Butler and 
Frances Dunlevy were the accom- 
panists. 

After a summer in Havana, Mex- 
cio and Texas, where he was guest 
professor and head of the piano de- 
partment of the University of Texas, 
Mieczyslaw Munz has returned to 
New York, where he will resume 
teaching activities on Oct. 1. Several 
of his artist pupils will tour in the 
United States and Europe this sea- 
son. ... Frances Bible, contralto, an 
artist pupil of Queena Mario, has 
been engaged by the New York City 
Center Opera Company. Miss Bible, 
Dorothy Stahl, soprano, and William 
McGrath, tenor, who are all mem- 
bers of the Queena Mario Opera 
Group, together with Adrienne 
Auerswald, staged scenes from 
Trovatore, Manon and Norma in 
Norfolk, Va., under the auspices of 
the Junior Women’s Club. They 
have also appeared in recitals this 
summer.... Pupils of Ruth Shaffner 
gave their annual recital at Stein- 
way Hall in New York recently. 
Those taking part were Jean Tuthill, 
soprano; Paula Rothenberg, so- 
prano; Wilma Custer, soprano; Ann 
MacLean, coloratura soprano; Joan 
Mey, dramatic soprano; Donald Fos- 
ter, tenor; Donald Townsend, tenor; 
Christian Rimback, bass; and Mary 
Conklin, soprano. Miss Shaffner was 
at the piano. A similar pupils’ recital 
was given the following week, in 
Carmel, N. Y. Miss Shaffner sang 
twice at the Redlands Bowl con- 
certs in California this summer, once 
in a performance of Elijah and again 
in recital. 

Edwin Hughes’ summer master 
class, held during July and August 
in New York, was attended by pian- 
ists and teachers from coast to 
coast. Recitals were given by Jose- 
phine Caruso, Alberta Childs, Carol 
Finch, Lois Kaplan and _ Louise 
Marx. The series ended with a two- 
piano program by Edwin and Jewel 
Bethany Hughes. Miss Kaplan, Miss 
Childs and Miss Caruso made radio 
broadcasts in connection with the 
master class, and Miss Kaplan was 
heard and seen in a television pro- 
gram. Hughes pupils who have been 
appointed for the coming season to 





music faculties include Mildred Gad- 
dis, to the University of Delaware; 
Margaret MacDonough, Gulf Park 
College; Vivian Major, Belhaven 
College; Andree Nosco, Fredonia, 
N. Y., State Teachers College; Nor- 
man Mehr, San Diego High School; 
and Marjorie Freeman, director of 
music at Erskine College. 

Lucy Kelsten, dramatic soprano, a 
pupil of Samuel Margolis, recently 
won a nation-wide contest con- 
ducted by La Scala Opera of Milan. 
The award includes a year of study 
and a debut in a leading role at La 
Scala. Judges were Lucrezia Bori, 
Giuseppe De Luca, Gladys Swarth- 
out, Maria Kurenko, Helen Jepson, 
Ora Hyde, Salvatore Baccaloni ard 
Giuseppe Antonicelli. 





Guest Composers to Lecture 
At University of California 


Los ANGELES.—As part of a new 
plan for teaching musical composition, 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles has engaged six internation- 
ally known composers to deliver lec- 
tures and criticize student musical 
works during the 1948-49 academic 
year. They will include Igor Stra- 
vinsky, Roy Harris, Aaron Copland, 
Ernst Krenek, Howard Hanson and 
William Schuman. John Vincent, pro- 
fessor of music and chairman of the 
department, outlined the plan. Regu- 
lar music composition classes will be 
taught by Mr. Vincent and Boris 
Kreminliev, of the music faculty. The 
lectures by the six visiting composers 
at six-week intervals will mark the 
completion of various phases of study. 
Each composer will present three two- 
hour lectures—one of which will be 
open to the public, with student com- 
positions being used as a basis for 
criticism and discussion, 





Stassevitch Becomes Member 
Of De Paul Music Faculty 


Paul Stassevitch has joined the 
faculty of the De Paul University. 
Mr. Stassevitch was formerly chair- 
man of the string department and 
conductor of the orchestra at Chicago 
Musical College. In addition he 
taught the chamber music classes. 





Music-Dramatic Department 
At Wisconsin College of Music 


MILWAUKEE.—The Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Music has announced the for- 
mation of a new music-dramatic de- 
partment, with John Wolmut as de- 
partment head. Mr. Wolmut is a 
former stage-director at the City 
Center in New York and since 1939 
has served as dramatic director of the 
Curtis Institute opera workshop. The 
new department will offer a course in 
drama under Robert Freidel; there 
will be an operetta department un- 
der the direction of Lorna Hooper 
Warfield, formerly of the Vienna 
Staats-Oper, and a series of couses 
on the history of song literature 
taught by Clara Bloomfield, 





Students Play Own Works 
At Ethel Glenn Hier Recital 


LAKESIDE, Conn.—At the Ethel 
Glenn Hier studio, Aug. 21, Richard 
Casper and Calvin Wacker, pianists, 
played a joint recital in which each 
performed compositions of his own in 
addition to works by Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Chopin and Brahms. 





Matinee Opera Company 
Adds to Its Repertoire 


AMHERST, MAss.—The Matinee 
Opera Company will open its season 
here with Hansel and Gretel on Oct. 9 
and will follow this performance with 
dates in other New England and New 
York communities. The group is add- 
ing to its repertoire Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti’s The Medium and The Old Maid 
and the Thief, which they will present 
at White Plains, N. Y., on Nov. 18 
and 19. 








HYMAN I. KRONGARD 
Teacher of Piano 
Specializing in Musical Development 
Faculty: Henry St. Settlement Musie School 
1079 E. 29 St., Brooklyn 10, N. Y. NA. 8-419! 


MME. LA BOURDETTE 


Vocal Teacher 


Pupil of Lamberti, Jr., and the 
Marchesi School of Bel Canto 


Specializing in Correct Voice 


Placement 
Studio: 26 W. 76 St., New York. SC. 4-1815 


Lucile LAWRENCE 
Concert Harpist - Teacher 


Co-author ‘‘Methods for the Harp 
and Modulations for the Harp"’ 
Published Sehirmer 
Studio ony aes on 
157 E. 74 St., N. BU 86-0656 


RACHEL LEON 


Voice Teacher - Coach 
Opera—Concert Repertoire 
345 W. 88th St., N. Y. 24 SC. 4-4559 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist — Teacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. TR. 7-5879 


HAROLD LEWIS 


PIANIST — TEACHER 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Studio: 580 Riverside Drive . MO. 2-4667 


ANITA LOEW 


Voice Teacher 


Member NYSTA—NATS 
Endorsed by American Theatre Wing 
149 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. Cl 7-3057 


FRANCES MANN 


Teacher of Piano and Piano Methods 
Juilliard School of Music 


257 West 86th St., N. Y. O. 24 TR. 7-5854 


EVA MARSCHALL 


Piano Teacher-Accompanist 


226 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 
Phone: MU 4-1185 


FIONA McCLEARY 
Former Pupil of MYRA HESS 


Facul Westport School of Musie; ome of 
“new I Rochelle; Barmore School, N. 
BN. 2-3686 


29 W. 74th St., N. Y. C. 


DOROTHY KA i L L & rn 


Teacher of Singing—Coach 


For ten years associate teacher 
with Estelle Liebling 


Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., N.Y.C. EN. 2-5017 


LEA MILLER 


Teacher of Piano 
Graduate London College of Music 
Studio: 40 Tehama St., Bkiyn., N.Y. GE. 8-1380 


ROBERT MILLS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
809 Carnegie Hall, N. Y.C. CO.5-1876 


RHYS MORGAN 


Teacher of Voice—Choral Director 


Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
Telephone: CO. 5-4725 


HOMER G. MOWE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member: NATS and NYSTA 

I 
Studies ew viet oe. ave t Ne Denies 
Limited number of Students Cirele 7-6015 


NATIONAL ACADEMY 
of VOCAL ARTS 


Private and =, lessons in 
music, voice and instruments. 
Approved by Weteran’s "Administration 


6 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. SP. 7-7690 
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New Haller Ballet 
Given in New Orleans 


New OrLEANS.—The New Orleans 
Opera Guild presented the first per- 
formance of Marpessa, a new ballet 
by Leila Haller to music by Laurence 
Oden, on a program devoted to the 
dance. Igor Youskevitch, who had 
been specially engaged, danced bril- 
liantly, and the local dancers Adele 
Aron, Anthony Benivetto, and Charles 
Arnett distinguished themselves in the 
other solo parts. Mr. Oden’s music 
was melodious and well orchestrated. 
Another work on the program was 
Prokofiev’s Ballet in Abstract Form. 

Harry B. Loes 





“Dieter New York “iss 
Galina of aie 


For the Professional and Non-Professional 
Send for catalog. 114-1168.85e4 St.,N.Y. 


Edouard 


NIES-BERCER 


Official Organist—-New York Philharmonic 
Conductor 


HILMA OTTO 


Voice Teacher 
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Popular Priced 
Opera in Coast City 


Casiglia Offers Dollar Season 
to San Francisco Audiences; 
Standards Are High 


San Francisco.—Dollar opera at- 
tracted a capacity audience to the 
Opera House on July 29 to hear the 
initial offering of the New Pacific 
Opera Company. The opera was 
Rigoletto, and the performance was 
surprisingly good. Perhaps its most 
notable feature was the quality of the 
orchestral performance under Arturo 
Casiglia, director of the company. 

The cast was headed—in the title 
role—by Vittorio Weinberg, formerly 
at La Scala in Milan, and more re- 
cently cantor of a local synagogue. 
While his voice is no longer what it 
must have been some years ago, he 
made skillful use of it, and proved to 
be an effective actor. As Gilda, 
Splendora Merlitti revealed a voice 
of good lyric quality and unusual am- 
plitude. Her performance substan- 
tiated favorable reports of her work 
in Europe, where her career was in- 
terrupted by the war. Ernest Law- 
rence was a personable Duke. His 
voice is naturally good, but he pinched 
the high notes and pushed on fortes. 
Charles Goodwin was a none too sin- 
ister Sparafucile; Imogene Cornwell 
was the Maddalena. Mary Manli, 
Robin Nelson, Max Lorenzini, An- 
tonio Berton, Evaristo Alibertini, 
Wilma Heitman and Janette Goudz- 
wards undertook the lesser roles. The 
chorus included many members of the 
San Francisco Opera chorus. 


The staging was competent, the set- 
tings consisting partly of quite 
charming flats and partly of drapes. 
A glaring anachronism was the chair 
and table used in the palace room, a 
set which smacked more of nineteenth 
century Grand Rapids than sixteenth- 
century Italy. No ballet was used. 
The merits of the production outnum- 
bered the demerits—at a dollar—and 
the initial success augurs well for the 
series of ten performances announced 
for late fall. The same company, with 
Zubira Martini as Nedda, presented 
Pagliacci in Stern Grove the follow- 
ing Sunday afternoon to a non-paying 
audience of 20,000. 





University of Utah 
Gives Show Boat 


Kenneth Spencer Is Guest in 
Kern Operetta; Midsummer 
Night’s Dream Heard 


Satt Lake City, Uran. — This 
summer’s first outdoor music festival 
given by the University of Utah in 
its spacious Stadium Theater came to 
a triumphant close on July 27. Close 
to 50,000 persons saw’ nine perform- 
ances of Show Boat and three of A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, under the 
direction of C. Lowell Lees. 

Members of the Utah Symphony, 
directed by Heinz Roemheld, main- 
tained a high professional standard. 
Utah audiences had their first op- 
portunity to hear Mendelssohn's de- 
lightful Midsummer Night’s Dream 
music in a context that enhanced the 
magic of the score. Singing, acting, 
dancing and staging were synthesized 
with such artistry that the interest 
of the huge audiences never flagged. 
In Show Boat, Mr. Lees had the col- 
laboration of Kenneth Spencer, Ralph 
Dumker, Gale Page, Peggy Engel and 
Richard Charles, in leading roles, with 
able support from members of the 
University of Utah Theater. Dances 
directed by Nennette Charisse—with 
Robert Tucker, Lester Russon, Jenny 
Lee and Beverly Tassoni as_ solo 
dancers—contributed brilliance to the 
production. A local chorus, of 100 
voices, trained by Crawford Gates, 
Utah composer of Promised Valley, 
sang with precision and balanced 
tonality. Gat MARTIN 


Grant Park 


(Continued from page 6) 


his commanding way with an orches- 
tra and his ability to draw out its best. 

Unfortunately, this orchestra’s best 
was not good enough when Mozart’s 
G Minor Symphony was played July 
23, and the music’s delicacy and 
sparkle were lost in a perfunctory per- 
formance. More within its powers was 
the Saint-Saéns G minor Piano Con- 
certo in which excellent support was 
given to the soloist, Ervin Laszlo. 

One of the finest achievements of 
the Grant Park concerts was the pres- 
entation of Verdi’s Requiem on July 
24 and 25. Mr. Dorati knew the mu- 
sic intimately and put into it a deeply 
personal quality that was felt by all 
who heard. The _ soloists—Frances 
Yeend, Winifred Heidt, Gabor Carelli 
and George London—and the 200- 
voice chorus of the University of In- 
diana all contributed to the splendor 
and beauty of the performace. On 
July 28, Mr. Dorati made the audi- 
ence listen as respectfully as it would 
in a concert hall. The program was all 
Beethoven and began with the Third 
Leonore Overture, which was delivered 
with great buoyancy. The perform- 
ance of the Fifth Symphony was a 
model of clear, authoritative direction, 
and the orchestra was keenly respon- 
sive. Rafael Druian was soloist in the 
Violin Concerto and played with care- 
ful attention to details but with little 
of warmth. 


Mr. Dorati ended his engagement 
July 30 with one of the most exhilarat- 
ing Grant Park concerts to date. Even 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony gained 
new vitality, and Smetana’s Moldau 
and Strauss’ Wine, Women and Song 
were performed with bounding energy. 
Mr. Druian played Wieniawski’s D 
Minor Violin Concerto in a stiff but 
accurate fashion. 

After four weeks of guest conduc- 
tors, the Grant Park Symphony was 
back in the hands of its regular leader, 
Nicolai Malko, on Aug. 4. The or- 
chestra seemed to have lost the flexi- 
bility achieved in previous weeks, and 
labored heavily through Strauss’ Don 
Juan. Ibert’s Divertissement, how- 
ever, had some sparkle. Mona Paulee 
sang arias from Massenet’s Le Cid 
and Bizet’s The Pearl Fishers with a 
strong, attractive mezzo voice. On 
Aug. 6 Miss Paulee appeared again. 
Singing arias from Samson et Dalila 
and Carmen, she experienced difficul- 
ties with breath control which now 
and again broke the even flow of a 
phrase. The orchestra, under Mr. 
Malko, did some undistinguished play- 
ing in music by Weber, Prokofieff, 
Wagner and Delibes. Rhythms were 
ragged and zest was lacking. 


The concert presentation of Strauss’ 
Die Fledermaus by the Chicago Park 
District Opera and Operetta Guild and 
guest soloists, and with Leo Kopp con- 
ducting, drew a large audience to the 
bandshell Aug. 7. It was a gay, 
sprightly performance that enhanced 
the frivolous charm of the operetta. 
Mr. Kopp has the light touch so im- 
portant to this music. 


Marguerite Piazza sang Rosalinda 
with warmth. Graciela Rivera, as 
Adele, used her clear soprano easily 
and skilfully, and recovered gracefully 
from a fall which nearly brought a 
heavy microphone down on her head. 
Ernest McChesney, William Miller, 
Algerd Brazis and Gerald L. Smith 
were the other guest singers, and they 
were joined by guild members Joha 
Sauer, Paul Sommers, Lorraine Quinn 
and Luise Johnson. 

With the end of the Grant Park sea- 
son at hand, there was a much larger 
audience Aug. 11 than is usual on a 
Wednesday. The program was dom- 
inated by the authoritive playing of 
Theodore Lettvin, pianist, in Bee- 
thoven’s Emperor Concerto. Earlier, 
Mr. Malko led the orchestra in Rus- 





sian music—Rimsky-Korsakoff, Mous- 
sorgsky and Tchaikovsky. 
A season which had had many fine 


performances ended  drably. Mr. 
Malko made little of Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in E flat, K 543, on Aug. 13, 
and most of the other works on the 
program sounded perfunctory. 

Eileen Farrell, soprano, was soloist 
at the two final concerts and sang with 
a big, well-trained voice but without 


subtlety. She sang Suicidio from La 
Gioconda, and a group of songs in 
English. 

The total attendance during the 
eight-week season was estimated at 
901,000. . 
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Hollywood Bowl Clos 


LOS ANGELES 


With two full stage performances 
of, Madama Butterfly on Sept. 3 and 4, 
Hollywood Bowl brought its 27th 
season to a close and Eugene Ormandy 
concluded his first year as the musical 
director of the institution. The season 
ended without a deficit, the total at- 
tendance being estimated at 230,000. 
The largest attendance, some 20,000, 
was recorded for the all-Gershwin pro- 
gram, with Mahler’s Eighth Symphony 
as the runnerup. 

The performance of Madama But- 
terfly was said tu mark the first stage 
appearance of Eleanor Steber in the 
title role and the first time Eugene 


conducted a complete 
operatic performance. On the whole 
it was a successful venture, and some 
25,000 persons attended ,the two per- 
formances. 

The difficult process of fitting a 
theatrical performance into the ellipti- 
cal curves of the Bowl shell was skill- 
fully accomplished by the artistic di- 
rector, Amelio Colantoni, with nicely 
adjusted sets and with action broadly 
enough planned to fill the spacious 
breadth of the stage. 

Miss Steber’s conception of Butter- 
fly was along traditional lines, with 
the main points being rather over- 
emphasized and with no great amount 
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of subtlety. The best part of her sing 
ing was heard in the purely lyrical epi- 
sodes, where her voice retained its 
natural pleasing quality in a way that 
it did not when forced to vehement 
dramatic expression. 

Jan Peerce was an ardent Pinkerton, 
and Richard Bonelli an expertly sym- 
pathetic Sharpless. Other roles were 
taken by Suzanne Coray, Chris Ortiz, 
John Shafer, Walter Olitizki, John 
\rnold Ford, Jean Dorothy Fenn, and 
Edwin Browne. 

Mr. Ormandy betrayed no hint of 
inexperience, even though, with the 
orchestra in the pit, he was at such a 
distance from the stage that many an 
operatic veteran might have been dis- 
mayed. He was at all times in full 
control of his forces, and the orches- 
tra played with exceptional attention 
to detail throughout. 

The month’s symphony programs 
began Aug. 3 with Saundra Berkova, 
15-year-old violinist, as soloist in the 
Mendelssohn Concerto. Miss Berko- 
va’s playing was youthful but poised 
and well controlled. Mr. Ormandy 
offered excellent interpretations of the 
Haydn-Brahms Variations and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Pathétique Symphony. 

An all-Richard Strauss concert was 
given Aug. 5, with Lotte Lehmann as 
soloist. Miss Lehmann was in splen- 
did form and exerted her familiar spell 
even in the vast spaces of the Bowl. 
Orchestral pieces, under Mr. Orman- 
dy’s direction, consisted of Death and 
Transfiguration, Till Eulenspiegel, and 
the suite from Der Rosenkavalier. 

Artur Rubinstein, playing the Schu- 
mann A minor and the Liszt E flat 
Concertos, attracted one of the large 
audiences of the season on August 10. 
Mr. Rubinstein played with a con- 
centration and absorption that has not 
been his invariable habit in recent 
years, and the result was finely tem- 
pered piano playing and romantically 
poetic interpretation of a high order. 
Mr. Ormandy gave a crisp and stylis- 
tically immaculate reading of Beetho- 
ven’s Eighth Symphony. 

Brahms was represented on the pro 
gram of Aug. 12, with Mr. Ormandy 
opening with the Academic Festival 
overture and concluding with an im- 
posing reading of the First Symphony. 
Joseph Szigeti played the Violin Con- 
certo with good results in the first 
movement, but elsewhere with a good 
deal of tonal inequality and precarious 
intonation. 

Jeanette MacDonald fans filled a 
good portion of the Bowl on Aug. 17 
to hear the movie favorite sing. Mr. 
Ormandy introduced Miaskowsky’s 
Symphony No. 21 to Bowl audiences, 
and also offered Sibelius’ Finlandia, 
Debussy’s Afternoon of a Faun, and 
excerpts from Khachaturian’s Gayne 
ballet. 

Two winners of a recent radio con- 
test were soloists Aug. 19. Saralee 
Konigsberg, pianist, played the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Emperor 
Concerto. Howard Ross, tenor, who 
had taken the title role in Stanford 
University’s production of Peter 
Grimes, sang Sound an Alarm, from 
Handel’s Judas Maccabeus, with a 
good sense of style, clear diction and 
excellent flexibility, but was much less 
successful with O Paradiso from 
Meyerbeer’s L’Africaine. Sibelius’ 
Second Symphony, conducted by Mr. 
Ormandy, was the major item on the 
program, which also included Bee- 
thoven’s Third Leonore Overture and 
Debussy’s Clouds and Festivals. 

No more beautiful singing has been 
heard in these parts for many a day 
than that offered by Gladys Swarthout 
on Aug. 24.- The singer was nothing 
short of superb in arias from Mozart's 
The Marriage of Figaro, Handel’s 
Rinaldo, and Cilea’s Adriana Lecou- 
vreur, as well as songs by Canteloube, 
Niles and Obradors. Mr. Ormandy 
led the orchestra in his transcription 
of Handel’s Concerto in D major, Mo- 
zart’s G minor Symphony, McDonald's 
Rhumba, and Enesco’s First Rouma- 
nian Rhapsody. 

Helen Traubel and Lauritz Melchior 
appeared with Mr. Ormandy on Aug. 


26 to make 
excerpts from Lohengrin arti Tristan 


an all-Wagner program 


and Isolde—a rewarding experience 
The final symphony concert of the 
season, Aug. 31, brought back Oscar 
Levant to play Rachmaninoff’s ( 
minor Concerto on a program of Rus- 
sian composers conducted by Mr. Or- 
mandy. Also included were Kabalev- 
sky’s Colas Breugnon overture, Pro- 
kofieff’s Classical Symphony, and the 
Moussorgsky-Ravel Pictures at an 
Exhibition. 

Saturday nights at the Bowl have 
been devoted to popular programs. 
Tony and Sally De Marco, dancers, 
appeared on Aug. 7, with Ivan Bout- 
nikoff as guest conductor and Leith 
Stevens conducting for the dance num- 
bers. Sigmund Romberg conducted 
Aug. 14, with Jarmila Novotna, so- 
prano, and Donald Johnston, baritone, 
as soloists. Mr. Ormandy conducted 
a program of Viennese music Aug. 21: 
the soloists were Virginia MacWat- 
ters, soprano, and David Lloyd, tenor. 
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RECORDS 


(Continued from page 27) 
CANTELOUBE: Songs of the Auvergne. 
Madeleine Grey, soprano: orchestra con 
ducted by M. Elie Cohen. Columbia 
MM.-758 (3 discs). 

Any music Madeleine Grey elects to 
sing is worth listening to because of 
the mere fact of her association with 
it. The Auvergne folk-songs, rather 
too lushly accompanied, which consti- 
tute this album are charming local 
color items, but hardly more; but Miss 
Grey’s incomparably expert, direct, 
and intense performance of them 
makes them seem better than they are. 

c. 3. 





BRAHMS: Clarinet Quintet in B minor, 
Op. 115. Alfred Gallodoro, clarinetist, 


and the Stuyvesant String Quartet. (In- 
ternational Master Series, Set M-!, 4 
discs.) 

The performance of this late 


masterpiece of Brahms is spirited. Mr. 

Gallodoro and the quartet offer a well 
integrated conception. Technically, 
however, the recording leaves much to 
be desired. Many of the subtle pianis- 
simo blendings of the clarinet and 
strings are not clear and there is con- 
siderable surface noise. B. -&. 


BRAHMS: Sonata No. 2, F major, Op. 
99, for cello and piano. NARDINI- 
SALMON: Lento, from Sonata, C minor. 
Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist; Ralph Berko- 


witz, pianist. (Columbia MM 590, 3 
discs.) 

The serial number of this album, 
when collated with other recent Co 
lumbia album numbers, which have 
now reached the 700s, suggests that 
the recording is an old one. Its-not, 


however ; it was numbered 590 to fill 
a vacancy in the list. Mr. Piatigor- 
sky and Mr. Berkowitz give a fer- 
vent performance — perhaps a trace 
overemotionalized at times—of a curi- 
ously uneven work containing some 
of Brahms’ most beguiling materials 
and some of his most routine ones. 
Piano and cello are well balanced, but 
the recorded sound is not. particu- 
larly brilliant. CS 


BRAHMS: Sonata No. 3, D minor, Op. 
108, for violin and piano. Isaac Stern, 
violinist; Alexander Zakin, pianist. (Colum- 
bia MM 730, 3 discs.) 


Mr. Stern and Mr. Zakin, whose 
collaboration has a perfection result- 
ing from several years of inseparable 
partnership, give to one of Brahms’ 
most searching chamber works a read- 


ing that is both ardent and intelligent. 
i. Ss 
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DVORAK: Slavonic Dances (C maior, 
Op. 46, No. I; A flat major, Op.- 46, 
No. 3; E minor, Op. 72, No. 2; G minor, 
Op. 46, No. 8; C major, Op. 72, No. 7). 
Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell, con- 
ductor. 

Mr. Szell: goes after the 
Dances with a_ will, but 
way. Perhaps he could 
proached the music with more spon 
taneity and a less crabbed rhythmic 
ieeling if he had spent more hours m 
central European cafés in his younger 
days. Not much of the music in this 
album lives and breathes; it sounds 
either too rigorous in professional dis 


Slavonic 
without a 
have ap- 


cipline and too commercially expert 
or, in the case of the E minor dance, 
too broodingly symphonic. The or- 
chestra plays with precision and a 
good deal of virtuosity, but essen- 
tially without sentiment. Cane 


STRAUSS: Suite from Der Rosenkavalier. 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. (Columbia, Set 
MM.-742, 3 discs). 

Characteristically brilliant playing 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra is the 
outstanding quality of this technically 
fine recording. One is less disposed to 
give a blanket endorsement to Eugene 
Ormandy’s sometimes mannered con- 
ducting of this medley of purple 
patches from the three acts of Der 
Rosenkavalier which Strauss pieced 
together himself. In any case, whether 
one agrees with Mr. Ormandy’s 
tempi or not, admirers of the opera 
may be sure that the album offers a 
good deal of the wheat of the score 
and avoids most of the chaff 


STRAVINSKY: Divertimento, from the 
ballet, The Fairy's Kiss (Le Baiser de 
La Fee). RCA Victor Symphony, Igor 
Stravinsky conducting. (RCA Victor DM 
1202, 3 discs.) 

Having switched his allegiance trom 
Columbia to Victor, Mr. Stravinsky 
initiates his new contract with a bril- 
liantly executed account of the suite 
he drew from the score to the ballet 
written as a tribute to “the muse of 
Tchaikovsky”. Those who shy away 
from the more unyielding aspects of 
Stravinsky’s art, as demonstrated in 
such a work as the Symphony in 
Three Movements, may approach 
The Fairy’s Kiss as confidently as 
though it were The Nutcracker— 
which, in part, it is. The Diverti- 
mento abounds in reminiscences of 
tamiliar Tchaikovsky themes. It is 
sparkling in rhythm, frankly  senti- 
mental in its melodies, and—for Stra- 
vinsky—conventional in harmony. The 
Fairy’s Kiss is not one of the compos- 
er’s masterpieces, but it is a gay and 
beautifully composed bit of fluff, and 
the present recording is all one could 
wish in both mechanical and musical 
qualities. a 


BACH: Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 


in G. Pro Musical Orchestra, Otto 
Klemperer, conducting. (Vox 620, 2 
discs.) 


So brisk are Mr. Klemperer’s tem- 
pos that he has room on the fourth 
side for his arrangement of Nun Bist 
Du Bei Mir. But the playing is never 
muddy or without accent, so the speed 
is perfectly acceptable. Once again 
one notes the conductor’s analytical 
yet always emotionally communicative 
conception of these Brandenburg Con- 
certos. Mr. Klemperer is among the 
most distinguished Bach interpreters 
of the day. xk 3. 


Griec: Sigurd Jorsalfar — Homage 
March. Constant Lambert conducting 
the Hallé Orchestra. (Columbia 
72517-D) 


CHARPENTIER: Depuis le jour, from 
Louise. OFFENBACH: Ella a fui, from 
Les Contes d’Hoffmann. Nadine Con 
ner, soprano; Metropolitan Opera Or- 


chestra, Max Rudolf conducting. Co 
lumbia 72540-D. 





CHARLES HAUBIEL 





Harold Bauer, whose memoirs 
have just been published 


BOOKS 





(Continued from page 26) 
HAro_p BAvEr, His Book, by Harold 

Bauer. 306 pp. New York: W. W 

Norton, 1948. $3.75. 

The publisher’s blurb on the jacket 
maintains that Harold Bauer’s book of 
memoirs is “wise, witty and candid.” 
These adjectives hardly seem apposite, 
for they—except for “witty,” which | 
do not think applies to the volume at 





hand—are scarcely the words one can 
apply with a straight face to Mr. 
Bauer’s reminiscences and anecdotes, 


which have the general air of running 
conversation at an exceedingly polite 
and genteel cocktail party. The book 
seems blithe enough as you read it, 
perhaps, but it evaporates into thin 
air when you try to remember it. 

With dependable urbanity — albeit 
with a good many references to the 
enthsiasm his playing used to engende: 
—the celebrated pianist gives shape to 
the surface appearances and impres- 
sions of his clfildhood and early life in 
England (he entered the musical pro 
fession as a violinist, and changed to 
the piano almost by accident), his ex 
tensive experiences on the continent, 
and his later days in the United States. 
Such prominent figures as Casals, 
Kreisler and Gabrilowitsch put in fre 
quent appearances, but we meet them 
less as artists than as stooges in thi 
anecdotes. 

This book, then—to be blunt—con 
tains little that is intrinsically valuabl 
about music and art. It does contain 
a few hints, not very objectively pre 
sented, of his unorthodox methods ot 
practicing and teaching. It also con 
tains an attack on music critics which 
is so fanciful in its data and so venom 
ous in its tone that one is tempted t 
wonder whether any critic ever treate: 
him as unfairly as he treats them. 

Mr. Bauer is too great a musica 
figure to deserve a book that trivializes 
him and diminishes his stature. Un 
happily, Harold Bauer the author has 
rendered precisely this disservice t 
Harold Bauer the artist. cS. 
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Today, most standard publishers 
issue music in all categories, yet 
there is a distinct complexion to 
each catalog which can be attributed 
to its early specialization. In colo- 
nial days, all publications were for 
the church; later the Carrs and 
their contemporaries specialized in 
patriotic and epic songs and reprints 
of popular European songs and 
salon pieces. Then came the de- 
mand for reprints of European 
masters and the minstrel songs 0} 
Christy and Foster. In 1864 J. 
Fischer, led by his love for church 
music, began to specialize in sacred 
music, particularly for the Catholic 
services. In 1866 G. Schirmer be- 
gan to devote his energies to the 
masters in song, piano, and chorus. 
In 1872 Carl Fischer began as a 
publisher of instrumental music. 
John Church, in 1871, and Arthur 
P. Schmidt, in 1876, gave prece 
dence to the American composer. 
Theodore Presser, in 1884, began 
to publish music for the rural teach- 
er. Clarence C. Birchard, convinced 


that schools needed better music 
than had previously been offered 
them, established his business in 


1900 in Boston, specializing in that 
field. 

Practically every publisher who 
founded a business had a_ profes- 
sional musical background and ed 
ited his first publications himself. 
The Star Spangled Banner, for in 
stance, in its first edition was ar 
ranged by Thomas Carr, and 
assistant of the publisher. Early 
publications were arranged, com 
piled or edited by the man who pail 
for the printing. When music pub- 
lishing became a recognized indus- 
try, competitive editions of master- 
works were offered for the music 
buyer's approval. Publishers sought 
leading authorities in different 
branches of music to prepare these 
editions. This practice is still fol- 
lowed, which accounts for the ex- 


son 


cellent editions that are found in 
many catalogs. An editor in chief 


or director of publications does rela- 
tively little arranging or editing, 
but acts mainly as a managing edi- 
tor to review manuscripts, prepare 
them for publication, and guide the 
firm’s publishing program. 
Publication of symphonic and 
operatic music is looked upon by 
the publisher as a most unprofitable 
speculation. Consequently the pub- 
lisher generally offers this material 
in manuscript on rental. An analy- 
sis of the cost of preparing the man- 
uscript shows that many perform 
ances of a new work in a larger 
form must be given if the prelim- 
inary expenses are to be covered. 
Still there are many American 
publishers who, year after year, are 
proud to make these financial con- 
tributions to the cause of American 
music. But the publishers must 
make money to remain solvent, and 
they cannot publish or subsidize all 
the good music that is written. In 
recent years several philanthro- 
pists have come to the aid of con- 
temporary composers and have es- 
tablished endowments for the pub 
lication of their music. George 
Eastman of Rochester and Freder- 
ick A. Juilliard of New York are 
two who have made possible the 
publication of much good American 
music. Several societies have pro- 





George Eastman, who made possible the 
publication of much American music 


vided funds through membership 
subscriptions for publication of one 
or more new works each year. The 


Society for the Publication oi 
American Music, The League of 
Composers, and The American 
Academy in Rome have underwrit- 


ten the costs of publications of many 
contemporary composers. 

Very little music published by 
standard houses is strictly “educa 
tional” music, whereas most stand- 
ard and some popular music is “edu- 
cational” in the broad sense of the 
word. Whether the educational 
market, in its narrowest concept, will 
accept a particular piece of music 
depends upon the intrinsic value of 
the music itself, and its presenta 
tion. The capacity for musical un 
derstanding and the technical ability 
of the average music buyer is on the 
level of the high school music stu- 
dent; therefore, music prepared fot 
the educational market will strike 
the broad market of adults as well. 

Publishers are constantly in touch 
with concert artists, teachers, and 
broadcasters, in an endeavor to in 
terest them in new music. Mail 
campaigns are made throughout the 
year to obtain complete coverage oi 
the music market. In the last 15 
years or so several of the standard 
publishers have established field 
representatives who cover both the 
ultimate user and the dealers in 
their territory to see that their 
music is included on contest lists, in 
classrooms and_ studios, and on 
every conceivable kind of program. 
Large sums of money are expended 
to maintain these field offices, but 
they are not as large as the sums 
spent by most of the popular pub- 
lishers on their professional offices. 

Publishers with practical imag- 
ination know that their future de- 
pends on the composer who will 
write the music of tomorrow; 
trends change in music as in every- 
thnig else and the publications ol 
yesterday will not support the in 
dustry indefinitely. History proves 
that only a small percentage of the 
music written in the past is still 
used. It is logical to assume that 
most of the music of today will like- 
wise find its way to limit. It there- 
fore is the publishers’ responsibility 
to themselves and to the music 
world to search constantly for tal 
ented composers and to encourage 
them with publication of their good 
compositions. 
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AUSTRALIA 


Moiseiwitsch Returns to 
Sydney After Many Years’ 
Absence — Ginette Neveu 
and Erna Berger Appear 


By W. WAGNER 


SYDNEY 
OLO recitals by visiting inter- 
national celebrities have domi- 


nated the concert schedule in re- 
cent months. With few exceptions, 
all the recitals were of a high standard 
and were well attended, even though 
some artists gave as many as seven 
programs within a fortnight. 

Hundreds were turned away from 
the concerts of Father Sydney Mac- 
Ewan, a Scottish tenor who entered 
the priesthood in 1938. His unpreten- 
tious but always warmly lyric voice 
is well suited to the folk songs of 
Ireland, Scotland, and the Hebrides. 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, re- 
visited Australia after an absence of 
many years. His dynamic range, va- 
riety of tone, and commanding tech- 
nique revealed him again as a virtuoso 
of the highest rank. His programs 
consisted mainly of the overplayed 
Waldstein, Moonlight, and Pathétique 
Sonatas of Beethoven and familiar 
pieces by Chopin and Liszt, but he 
played them with grandeur of style 
and emotional power. 

Erna Berger sang two more re 
citals before leaving for the Salzburg 
festival. At one of them the German 
soprano introduced Gliére’s Concerto 
for Coloratura and Orchestra. The 
soprano part, written in the style of 
a vocalise, has no words and is sung 
to a single vowel sound. An insig- 
nificant composition, the work consists 
of two contrasting movements, which 
gave Miss Berger ample opportunity 
to display the enchanting sweetness of 
her singing in the slow movement and 
her superbly agile technique in the 
waltz-like Allegro. 

The passionate playing and deep 
musicality of the French _ violinist, 
Ginette Neveu, made a _ tremendous 
impression. She won her greatest 
success in Sibelius’ Concerto, but her 
performances of the Brahms Con- 
certo, the Chausson Poéme, and the 
Bach Chaconne and Sonata in A ‘mi- 
nor were also impressive. She was at 
her best in works of an essentially 
serious character. 

Moura Lympany, young English 
pianist, surprised everyone by her ma- 
ture and imaginative playing of con- 
certos by Beethoven (No. 3), Rach- 
maninoft (No. 2), and Khachaturian. 

In the orchestral field, a fine inter- 
pretation of Sea Drift, Delius’ musical 
setting of Walt Whitman’s poem, was 
heard. In the same concert, Eugene 
Goossens conducted a performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony which 
caused lively. discussion because of his 
sweeping tempi and forcefulness. At 
subsequent concerts, Mr. Goossens, al- 
ways endeavoring to give diversity to 
his programs, presented Saint-Saens’ 
Third Symphony—a work that was 
not worth unearthing; Brahms’ Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme of Han- 
del, in Edmund Rubbra’s orchestra- 
tion; Ravel’s Valses Nobles et Sen- 
timentales; the same composer’s Le 
Gibet, from Gaspard de la Nuit, and 
Debussy’s Danse, from the suite for 
two pianos, En Blanc et Noir (the two 
latter works orchestrated by Mr. 
Goossens). Schénberg was again rep- 
resented by Verklarte Nacht. 

Roy Harris’ Third Symphony, given 
its Australian premiere at one of the 
Youth Concerts under Mr. Goossens’ 
painstaking direction, was well re- 
ceived. This symphony, which Gooss- 
ens called “as American as a Ford 
car,” commands respect for its appar 
ent sincerity and its concentrated 
structure, but its harshness and som- 
ber orchestration leave the listener in 
a rather depressed state. 

The Musica Viva Society’s cham- 
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Is HOST TO EUROPEAN ARTISTS 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, who returned to 
Australia after a long absence 


ber music concerts enjoy ever increas- 
ing popularity. The group is grad- 
ually developing into an ensemble with 
fine tonal equilibrium, and its pro- 
grams, maintain a good balance be- 
tween the classical repertoire and 
modern literature. Among other con- 
temporary compositions they have 
played Shostakovich’s concise and de- 
lightful String Quartet, Op. 49, and 
Eugene Goossens’ Second String 
Quartet. 


ANNUAL 


By Hat GaArrotr 
CARMEL 


Cc RMEL’S 
Eleventh An- 
nual Bach Festival 
— July 19 to 26— 
drew a larger at- 
tendance_ than 
usual. At the ten 
concerts given dur- 
ing the week no 
seats remained un- 
sold, and three per- 
formances had to 
be repeated to take 
care of the over- 
flow. Even so hun- 
dreds were turned 
away. 

The growing suc- 
cess of the festival 
seems to be largely 
due to Conductor 
Gastone Usigli’s ef- 
forts. He has de- 
voted eight years 
to the populariza- 
tion of Bach’s 
music without com- 
promising the high- 
est standards of 
musicianship. For 
the sake of variety 
a number of works 
by other composers 
are included. 
Among those rep- 
resented this year 
were Buxtehude, 
Pachelbel, Mozart, 
Haydn and Bee- 
thoven, Outstanding in the week’s per- 
tormances was Cornelius Van Vliet's 
playing of the Haydn Concerto in D 
major for Cello and Orchestra. Be- 
cause of the audience’s enthusiasm, a 
festival precedent was broken for the 
first time, and Mr. Van Vliet was per- 


Bac 








The Musica Viva Society quartet, whose chamber music programs have earned 
for it an increasingly important place in Sydney's musical life 


-H FESTIVAL 


mitted to play an encore. The Sara- 
bande and Gavotte from Bach’s Suite 
for Cello. Maxim Schapiro won ac- 


Conductor Gastone Usigli pats one of the soloists on her 
cheek after a Bach festival program 


claim for his poetic interpretation of 
Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto. 
The orchestral accompaniments for 
both concertos matched the fine work 
of the soloists. 

Other participants were Nanette 
Levi, a young violinist who makes her 


IN CARMEL 


New York debut in December; Noel 
Sullivan, bass, appearing for the 11th 
vear as a festival soloist; Ervin 
Mautner, assistant conductor and a 
first violinist in the San Francisco 
Symphony; Gabriel Bartold, _ first 
trumpet of the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic; Whitney Tustin, oboe; Ralph 
Linsley, pianist, who has played all 
cembalo parts in the orchestra since 
the festival was founded, and Charles 
Fulkerson, pianist. 

Vocal soloists included Phyllis Mof- 
fet, soprano, in the Cantata No. 209; 
Janice Moudry, contralto; Ralph Is- 
bell, mass, in Phoebus and Pan; Rus- 
sell Horton and Julian Lieban, tenors; 
Doris Kromann, soprano, and Peter 
Roberts, bass. 

The chorus of 70 is entirely local. 
It is rehearsed once a week during the 
year by Mr. Usigli or his assistant, 
Angie Machado. The singers have 
learned to attack with precision, to 
phrase intelligently, and they achieve 
many colorful effects. Their newly ac- 
quired skill contributed heavily to the 
success of the two performances of the 
B minor Mass. 

The orchestra of 43 is made up of 
players from leading symphony or- 
chestras, teachers and students from 
musical colleges. Not one player is 
local. With a minimum of rehearsing, 
the conductor has succeeded in creat- 
ing a creditable ensemble with an ex- 
ceptional string tone. 

The organ recitals by Ludwig Alt- 
man, organist for the San Francisco 
Symphony and the University of Cali 
fornia, proved so popular they had to 
be repeated at All Saints Church. 

The most vexing problem faced by 
Dene Denny and Hazel Watrous, 
founders and producing managers of 
the Carmel Bach Festivals, is the diff- 
culty of finding seats for all those who 
apply for tickets. It is impossible to 
repeat all the performances to take 
care of the overflow. 
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Se : 
Victor Kraf: 


A composition class at Tanglewood: Aaron Copland is seated at the piano, and 
Darius Milhaud is in the armchair at the extreme right 


Greenhaus 
Randolph Hokanson, pianist, looks at Jacques Lipschitz's Benedic- 
tion, in the garden of the Museum of Modern Art 


After their wedding, Claudia Pinza, with flowers in her hand, and John Boller, her 
husband, are congratulated by Brian Sullivan, Regina Resnik and Hugh Thompson 





Todd Duncan, baritone (left), and his accompanist, William Allen, at 
New York International Airport, leaving for a tour of Scandinavia 


: Morini, violinist, and her husband, Felice Syracusano, enjoy Pierrette Alarie, soprano, is here seen—in the words of her press agent— 
liday at the Banff Springs Hotel in the Canadian Rockies “leaning against the Place de la Concorde in Paris" 
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